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The Story of the Wreck J 
of the Republic told by\ 
Captain Ranson of the 
Rescuing Steamship Baltic, 
with Editorial Interpretation 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK 


You think you can tell the difference between 


hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you? 


In the opera-house corridor scene in “The Pit’? at Ye Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abott, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

Every day at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, the grand-opera 
stars sing, accompanied by the hotel orchestra of sixteen pieces. The 
diners listen with rapt attention, craning their necks to get a glimpse of 
the singer. But it is a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the 
great pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people 
rushed from all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


race 


To get best results. use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for February will be found in the February number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s; and March Cosmopolitan. 
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1909 Washable re 
Dress Fabrics 


Our assortment embraces a carefully selected stock of Imported Linen and Cotton Fabrics 
from the leading European manufacturers. The line includes among others: 


WHITE FRENCH, AUSTRIAN AND ENGLISH 
MADRAS, 32 inches wide, 35c to $1.00 per yard. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PIQUES, white and colored, 
35¢ to $2.00 per yard. 

WHITE DIMITIES, checked and striped, 30 and 32 
inches wide, 25c to 50c per yard. 

WHITE STRIPED AND CHECKED BAVARIAN 
BATISTE, 27 inches wide, 35c per yard. 

JAPANESE AND PRENCH CREPE, in white and colors, 
65c to $1.00 per yard. 

STRIPED AND CHECKED HANDKERCHIEF LINEN, 
75c, $1.00 and $1.50 per yard. 


WHITE EMBROIDERED FRENCH BATISTE, #0 
inches wide, at 85c, $1.10, 1.25 to 2.75 per yard. 


WHITE EMBROIDERED FRENCH LINENS, 32 inches 
wide, at $1.10, 1.35, 1.50 to 3.50 per yard. 

WHITE DOTTED AND PANCY PIGURED SWISS, 31 
inches wide, 40c to $1.50 per yard. 

PRINTED IRISH DIMITY, 27 inches wide, 25¢ per yard. 

yg gg IRISH LINEN LAWN, 24 inches wide, 40c 
yard. 

FRENCH PERCALES, i2 inches wide, 
y 


FANCY COLORED MADRAS, in wide range of plain 
shades and fancy stripes, 40c to $1.00 per yard. 

AUSTRIAN GALATEBAS, 27 inches wide, Sc per yard. 

D. & J. ANDERSON’S GINGHAMS, 32 inches wide, in 
plain shades, checks, stripes and fancy plaids, 40c 
and 45c per yard. 


We also carry full range of Viyella Flannels, guaranteed unshrinkable, 32 inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
SAMPLES—On request we will gladly mail samples of any of the above lines. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


5th Ave. & 34th St. 


N. Y. 


Opposite 
Waldorf-Astoria 
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Every land under the sun brings 
its choicest food products to Cresca 


CRESCA 


Imported Delicacies 


The palate is lord of the ‘digestion and 
it plays a very important part in the affairs 
of a well-ordered life. 

Offer your palate a Cresca Anchovy 
Canape, and instantly the whole apparatus 
of assimilation is aroused to more vital 
activity. 

Scores of the finest foods that the world 
await you under the Cresca 

ark—foods of quality, foods of savor, 
that kindle enthusiasm. 

True culture includes the culture of the 
palate. 


_ 


Br ge you dine A la Cresca, you may 
a the dinner in Russia, have the sec- 
course in Spain, and so on, through 
France and Germany and Tunis ‘and 
Hungary, ending with Confitures m Tur 
key and Sweetmeats in China. 

Anchovies, Truffles, Paprika, Marrons, 
Sardines and Olive Oil, Pistachios, Patés, 
n Vinegar, Mushrooms, Pimien- 
toes, Figs, Cepes, Dates, Macedoines— 


‘scores of the world’s finest food stuffs 


gathered for you where each attains 
perfection. 


CRESCA DAINTIES and DECORATIONS 


A handsome descriptive list of these products made famous by the cooks of 
Paris and Vienna has just come from the press. It is entitled “Cresca 
Dainties,” and contains recipes for some delightful new dishes, prepared 
by Fannie Merritt Farmer, of Boston. 

‘Lhe illustrations show dishes decorated in French style. For such dec- 
orations small fancy, metal cutters being required, we have brought over 
an importation of them in the attractive shapes shown at one-half size 
in the border; housekeepers will appreciate their convenience. 

The attached coupon shows how easy we have made it for = 
reader of The Outlook to serve her family with Cresca dishes, dec- - oblteation one BONY of 7 of 
orated in Cresca style. The booklet and cutter will be sent free. KY, ons Sema eae 

We want all fastidious folks to know the Cresca products, 
the possibilities that they offer and how to secure them. 
‘ REISS & BRADY 


Fine Grocers S 
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With shouts of an excitable 

THE cuss and rejoicing crowd, with 
booming of guns from the 

famous Cabafia fortress, with vivas and 
noise unlimited, Cuba on Thursday of last 
week took up for the second time the 
glory and burden of self-government. 
This time the American flag was not re- 
placed by the Cuban flag, for the Cuban 
flag has not ceased to fly over Govern- 
ment buildings during the intervention 
period. But a fine, fresh Cuban banner 
rose to the top of the flagstaff on the 
palace where Spanish, Cuban, and Ameri- 
can governors—Weyler, Wood, and Palma 
in turn—have ruled; and beneath . it 
General José Miguel Gomez and Alfredo 
Zayas took the oaths as President and 
Vice-President of the Republic. Governor 
Magoon, in turning over the government of 
island to the executive and legislative 
officers selected by the people, and Presi- 

J dent Roosevelt in a special message then 
1 read, felicitated Cuba and the Cubans on 
™ their independence as a nation, and ex- 
pressed on the part of the United States 
earnest hopes and good wishes. There are, 
of course, grave dangers in the future, but 
there are also encouraging indications. 
Under Governor Magoon real progress has 
been made in all the actual work of admin- 
istration ; anew system of law and judicial 
procedure has been partly worked out, 
but must be completed by the new Con- 
gress ; right practice in sanitation, munici- 
pal regulation, and dealing with commercial 
obligations has become habitual, and so 
likely to continue ; public improvements 
have been rapidly advanced, and are now 
objects of pride to the Cubans themselves. 
Che new President and the new Congress 
were chosen at an election fairly con- 
ducted; and beyond question they repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple—a thing which was the reverse of truc 
of Palma’s last years of rule. The finances 
of the country are in a reasonably satis- 
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factory state, and, as Governor Magoon 
declared in his last proclamation, the 
United States will not at present allow 
Cuba to contract new bonded indebted- 
ness, nor to appropnate money to pay 
further sums to the soldiers of the war of 
liberation. To all this may be added the 
fact that crops are this year heavy and 
commercial conditions improving. Presi- 
dent Gomez is said to be a man of force- 
ful character, and is likely to repress sternly 
and effectively any attempts at revolu- 
tion or bngandage. The dangers that 
confront him are of another kind, and 
from his own followers; the clamor for 
office and political reward is already 
scandalous, and there is fear that he has 
given too many pledges—to say nothing 
of those given by Vice-President Zayas, his 
former rival for the Liberal Presidential 
candidacy. ‘oo much will be expected also 
in immediate improvement of the lot of the 
agricultural worker and small landowner in 
the rural districts. The radical leaders in 
the Liberal party, and particularly in its 
very large negro section, are fierce and 
unreasoning. Their unwisdom is shown 
by the fact that they are already eagerly 
pressing for a lottery law, and for the 
restoration of cock-fighting as a “ national 
sport.”” One of these radical leaders in the 
campaign wrote a Ietter in which he urged 
that lotteries be permitted “so that the 
condition of the common people might be 
improved’”’! ‘To keep such wild leaders of 
the masses in check is going to be no light 
task. But the hardest thing of all, perhaps, 
will be for the Cubans to learn that repre- 
sentative government calls for the exercise, 
not of passion, but of calm thoughtfulness. 
They ust learn to ‘ight, politically speak- 
ing, for ideas and purposes, and not for 
individuals ; to accept political defeat 
without sulkiness—in Palma’s time it was 
hard to gct a quorum in Congress, because 
the minority members thought it noble 
to stay at home and thus show their 
271-273 
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contempt; and to see that patriotism calls 
for tireless effort in the right direction far 
more than for sporadic sentimentalism. 
Governor Magoon, in his final report on 
Cuba, expresses the belief that the attitude 
of the minority in the last election, in 
patriotically and peaceably accepting the 
results, “is one of the most hopeful 
features of the Cuban political situation 
and a strong guarantee of the stability of 
the government about to be established.” 
May it prove so, is the wish of President 
Roosevelt, of President-elect Taft, and of 
the American people. | 


One clause of the 
treaty between 
the United States 
and Great Britain which is now before the 
Senate for ratification provides that the 
diversion of water from the Falls of 
Niagara for power purposes in the United 
States shall not exceed in the aggregate 
20,000 cubic feet a second, and in Can- 
ada 36,000 cubic feet a second. The 
prohibition of diversion beyond these 
limits does not apply, however, to water 
used for sanitary or domestic purposes, 
or for the service of navigable canals. 
This provision of the treaty marks an 
important step in the campaign for the 
preservation of the Falls of Niagara as an 
object of natural beauty. On the Ameri- 
can side it establishes beyond question the 
principle of Federal control of the Falls. 
On the Canadian side it is the first enact- 
ment of any limitation whatever on the use 
of water from the Falls for power genera- 
tion. But its most important aspect is the 
definite recognition of the principle of in- 


THE CONTINUED PROTECTION 
OF NIAGARA 


_ ternational responsibility for the Falls and 


their preservation. In so far as this par- 
ticular clause is concerned, every defender 
of the grandeur of Niagara should urge the 
ratification of the treaty by the Senate. 
The limitation is not so strict as most 
lovers of the Falls would wish. But it is 
at least a limitation. Until now there has 
been no legally enacted restriction in Can- 
ada. And the new limitation has all the 
force of international agreement behind it. 
It would be a hard matter in the future to 
upset a precedent thus established. Dur- 
ing the past three years definite restric- 
tions have been placed by the Burton Act 
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on the use of water for power-developing 


_in this country, and, indireetly, on the use 


of water on the Canadian side. Under 
the provisions of this act no water may be 
taken from the Falls for power purposes 
beyond an aggregate of 15,600 cubic feet 
per second; and the importation from Can- 
ada of electric power, generated by water 
from Niagara, is limited to 160,000 electri- 
cal horse-power. This amount of electrical 
power would need for its generation about 
the same amount of water as the permitted 
diversion on the American side. The 
total diversion, therefore, which would be 


possible for the creation of power to be 


used in this country amounts to about 
32,000 cubic feet per second. At the 
present time very little power indeed is 
generated on the Canadian side for use in 
Canada. No considerable market for it 
has as yet been developed. It will be 
seen, therefore, that, under the pro- 
visions of the treaty, with the Burton 
Act out of the way, the diversion of 
water from the Falls might be increased 
one-half over what is now possible. 
Of course the treaty, when ratified, will 
constitute a part of the supreme law of 
the land. No diversion beyond the limits 
set in it will be possible. But within those 
limits further restriction by statutory en- 
actment will be entirely possible. The 
treaty in effect says to the United States, 
You may use no more than 20,000 cubic 
feet of water per second; but it does not 
say, You must use 20,000 cubic feet per 
second. The Burton Act expires by limita- 
tion in June of this year. It is the belief of 
those who have been working for the pres- 
ervation of the Falls that diversion beyond 
the limits permitted under the Burton Act 
would measurably, if not seriously, impair 
the cataract’s beauty as a natural phenom- 
enon. ‘They therefore urge that the pro- 
visions of that act be re-enacted for a 
further period of five years. They believe 
that the securing of the treaty provisions 
is good, but that further limitation under 
the treaty is necessary. On this point 
there is considerable difference of opinion. 
Some believe that the full diversion per- 
mitted under the treaty might be availed 
of without detriment; others that more 
than the Burton law permits would entail 
serious disfigurement. In _ considering 
this point it should be remembered that 
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while permits have been issued for the 
generation and importation of all the 
power allowed by that law, the power 
companies, with one exception, have not 
yet found sufficient market or established 
sufficient facilities to be able to avail them- 
selves to the full of that permission. 
The Outlook favors the re-enactment of 
the provisions of the Burton law, which is 
entirely compatible with the provisions 
of the treaty. By that legislation three 
years ago, and now by the treaty, the 
United ._ States has committed itself to 
the proposition that the Falls of Niagara 
are to be preserved as an object of 
natural beauty. That principle estab- 
lished, the question should be, not, What 
is the last drop of water which can be 
diverted without injury ? but, What are 
reasonable limits within which we can be 
certain of an undiminished cataract, an 
unmarred natural phenomenon? ‘The 
present act permits all the diversion neces- 


sary for the conservation of vested inter- 


ests. The people of the United States, 
through the conditions established by the 
Burton Act, have a vested interest in the 
Falls as a beautiful spectacle. The bur- 
den of proof lies upon those who would 
divert more water from the Falls. Such 
diversion should be permitted not for the 
sake of any private interest, but only for 
the unquestioned public good. ‘Till it is 
proved beyond possibility of doubt that 
the public interest would be served by 
increased diversion, the Burton law should 
remain on the statute-books. 


52 
Last week the 
THE WARFARE 
AGAINST OPrUM-eMoxiNG United States Sem 
IN AMERICA ate passed the 


Anti-Opium Bill. 
When it was brought up in the House, 
immediate consideration was prevented by 
certain leaders, chiefly because the bill, if 
passed, would involve a loss in revenue! 
‘The bill forbids the importation into the 
United States, after April 1, 1909, of 
smoking opium in any form or any prep- 
aration or derivative thereof. Opium, 
other than smcking opium, may be im- 
ported for medicinal purposes only, under 
regulations which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to establish. Trans- 
gressors of the law are to be punished by 
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the forfeiture of the property and a fine 
of a sum not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars or less than fifty dollars, or by im- 
prisonment for any time not exceeding 
two years, or both. The Outlook has 
already shown the necessity for the pas- 
sage of sucha bill. ‘The special necessity 
at the present time is evident from a tele- 
gram just received by the Right Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, D.D., Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands and Chairman of the 
American delegates to the International 
Opium Conference which is about to 
meet at Shanghai, China. Bishop Brent 
cables that, if this bill is not immediately 
passed, every other nation of the twelve 
participating nations will be in a better 
light as to recent action in its own con 
stituency than is our own. And yet our 
own Department of State was the origi 
nator of the Conference! ,.We urge our 
readers to telegraph to their Congressmen 
requesting the speedy enactment of the 
Anti-Opium Bill as passed by the Senate. 
The provisions of the bill, which now 
awaits the action of the House, give 
ample leeway for all necessary use of 
opium by scientific or medical men. 


Certainly among our 
National resources not 
the least are the Na- 
tion’s children. While we are conserving 
our forests, our mineral deposits, and our 
watercourses, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that we conserve also the future 
men and women who are to use them. 
Between January 21 and January 26 
there were held two Conferences to con 
sider measures for children’s welfare. 
The first was the fifth annual Conference 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
held in Chicago January 21 to 23; the 
other was the White House Children’s 
Conference, held at the invitation of the 
President in Washington, January 25 and 
26. The Chicago Conference was of 
course devoted primarily to the specific 
subject of Child Labor, but it discussed 
that subject with relation to other matters 
affecting the welfare of children. In spite 
of all that has been done in recent years 
to relieve children of the industrial burden 
which the greed and ignorance of par- 
ents and the greed or thoughtlessness 


THE CHILDREN OF 
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of money-makers have placed upon them, 
there remains still a vast deal to be 
done. In the Southern States a great 
advance has been made in the enactment 
of laws, but there remains a lament- 
able lack of law enforcement. In New 
England, where the condition of the chil- 
dren in the textile industries is better than 
in the South, their condition in the fish 
canneries of the coast is humiliating. 
Moreover, the permission granted by laws 
in several States to dependent parents to 
send their children to work at an earlier 
age than the one established as the stand- 
ard for other children has proved disas- 
trous, and is placing upon many a child 
an artificial handicap in addition to the 
unavoidable one of orphanage. ‘The 
physical hurt to children resulting from 
early or improper employment was graph- 
ically illustrated and set forth by physi- 
cians. ‘The effect of child industry upon 
juvenile crime was indicated. The +help- 
lessness of children in the face of the 
dangers of modern industry was shown 
by the number of accidents happening 
to children in excess of those happening 
to adults in the same occupations; in 
some cases this excess made the number 
four hundred per cent greater. These 
facts ought to be widely known, for 
there are some people who, having heard 
of what has been achieved on behalf 
of children in recent years, have con- 
cluded that there remained little to be 
done. No greater mistake could be made 
in relation to this subject. The fact is 
that America has just begun to do its 
duty toward its own children. As com- 
pared with England, Germany, and 
France, the United States as yet is doing 
but little to stand guard over these feebler 
members of society. ‘These are the evils. 
In what direction should we look and 
work for remedy? Obviously, there 
should be no relaxation of effort to se- 


. cure better laws and better enforcement. 


As the Secretary or the Committee 
pointed out, the age mit of fourteen 
should everywhere be recognized as the 
minimum standard for the employment of 
children at all, that of sixteen for night 
work, and that of sixteen or eighteen for 
dangerous occupations, graded according 
to the degree of moral as well as physical 
danger. ‘The eight-hour limit should be 


also set for the day’s work. ‘These de- 
mands are moderate. Indeed, one man- 


ufacturer, Mr. Arthur Cheney, of Con. 
necticut, has voluntarily established in his 
mills the minimum age limit of fifteen 
years—a year beyond that of the Con- 
necticut law. The proposal, however, 
which distinguished this Conference from 
its predecessors was the special emphasis 
placed upon the establishment of a Fed- 


‘eral Children’s Bureau. A bill to this end 


has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Parsons, of New 
York, and into the Senate by Mr. Crane, 


_of Massachusetts. The proposed Bureau 
“would deal with a wide range of facts per- 


taining to children: the birth rate (which 
is now not at all uniformly ascertained), 
infant mortality, physical degeneracy, 
juvenile delinquency, juvenile courts, 
orphanage, desertion, illegitimacy, dan- 
gerous occupations, children’s diseases, 
child labor, and State legislation affecting 
the welfare of children. 


£2) 
The establishment 


THE WHITE HOUSE . anal 
CHILDREN’S CONFERENCE Such a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 


the Federal Government was also one of 
the subjects of discussion at the Confer- 
ence called in Washington by the Presi- 
dent. AJmost every speaker at that Con- 
ference emphasized the need of such a 
Bureau. At present there is no center 
where facts can be ascertained which are 
absolutely necessary if administration is 
to be improved. For example, it is known 
that there are at least ninety-three thousand 
dependent children in the public institu- 
tions in the United States, of whom thirty 
thousand are in New York. But it is 
estimated that there are really at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand such chil- 
dren, many of them in private institutions 
or “boarded out.” <A_ well-conducted 
Children’s Bureau would ascertain the 
facts, the reasons for such a state of 
affairs, and the best ways of correcting 
it. During this Conference there was 
absolute freedom in advocating the vari- 
ous systems of caring for dependent chil- 
dren—the congregate home, the cottage, 
the boarding-out plan, adoption. ‘The 
conclusions of the Conference were not 
new, but they derived strength from the 
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fact that they represented the unanimous 
opinion of many experts, and were adopted 
by a rising vote, in which the difference 
between Jew and Gentile, between Catho- 
lic and Lutheran, between sect and sect, 
was forgotten in the common thought 
for the welfare of children. ‘The con- 
clusions, briefly summarized, were as fol- 
lows: Home care should be secured for 
children wherever possible, the home to 
be broken up only for considerations of 
inefficiency or immorality; preventive 
work should be regarded as of chief im- 
portance, including measures against blind- 
ness, tuberculosis, and other preventable 
handicaps upon life; a method of com- 
pensation or insurance in case of accident 
should be secured; the reform of child 
labor should be promoted; foster homes 
should be selected with more care, and 
should be adequately inspected after as 
well as before the children are placed; 
the cottage system is to be approved, with 
twenty-five as a desirable family unit; the 
institution for children should be incorpo- 
rated and inspected by the State ; depend- 
ent children should be assured an education 
equal to that afforded to the other children 
of the community; permanent records of 
dependent children and supervision over 
them should be .maintained until they 
reach their majority; physical defects 
should be examined and treated ; co-oper- 
ation should be established between the 
various agencies for protecting children. 
There was also a paragraph protesting 
against State legislation which places 
obstacles in the way of finding homes for 
children who come from without the State. 
The President, in a speech, announced 
his approval of these conclusions, and with 
regard to this last point declared that, 
though a State has an entire right to pre- 
vent diseased or morally defective children 
from coming within its borders, it should 
recognize that the normal child who has 
been deprived of a home is a source of 
strength and not of weakness to the 
State. He added: “I hope that the 
State Legislatures will not pursue the nar- 
row path which leads to a refusal to do 
each his duty to his neighbor.” ‘The Presi 
cent also promised to send a special mes- 
sage to Congress urging the passage of the 
bill to establish a Children’s Bureau such 
as this Conference approved and has 


recommended should be established by 
legislation. 
8 


Russia has again surprised 
MMB oan, the world. She has been 

accustomed to surprising the 
world, but hardly in demonstrating the 
strength of her financial credit. It has 
been well said that Russia has more re- 
cuperative and potential power than has 
any other country except our own. The 
faith that exists in England and France 
concerning Russia’s resources doubtless 
accounts for the over-subscription a fort- 
night ago to a loan of nearly three hundred 
million dollars. If such success attests 
a general belief in underlying economic 
value, the political aspect of the event is 
no less significant. Great as.are Russia’s 
recuperative and potential possibilities in 
developing her natural resources, this 
latest loan would have been impossible 
were it not for the fact that the present 
political conditions are a great improve- 
ment over the conditions which prevailed 
up to the Emperor’s Freedom Manifesto of 
October, 1905. From that date the Rus- 
sian Government was no longer a complete 
autocracy ; the people entered into a share, 
inthe Government. Since then the people 
have been entering into an increasing: share, 
not by the enlargement of the franchise, but 
by an increase of influence through the 
Duma, the Lower House of the Russian 
Parliament. ‘That Parhament is not very 
old, but it has had a far more creditable 
history than was anticipated even by 
some of its friends. A chief reason for 
the existence of the Duma, both im 
the minds of the Emperor and of the 
people, was to obtain money to finance 
Russian affairs. Russia’s credit had sunk. 
Foreign bankers declined to increase 
their loans unless the payment of interest 
and principal were guaranteed not only 
by the Emperor but by the people. In 
the opinion of some Russian authorities 
on finance, whose sympathies are with 
the administration, this loan was possible, 
not because Russia needed the money 
and because the Emperor, through his 
Finance Minister, asked for it, but because 
Parliament, after due consideration, voted 
that much of the immense expenditure 


considered necessary by the executive 
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departments was necessary to a country 
impoverished by war, and that, in view of 
the impossibility of securing adequate inter- 
nal taxation, the sums must be raised by a 
foreign loan. 


Pittsburgh, among 


the cities of Amer- 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF AN . 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER Ca, has come to 
occupy the posi- 

tion in popular thought of the typical 
industrial community. It has achieved 
with some, though not with complete, 


justice a reputation for absorption in. 


material things, for the pursuit of profit 
to the exclusion of social, intellectual, and 
spiritual improvement. The announce- 
ment of the appointment by the Mayor of 
the city of a Civic Improvement Commis- 
sion is a significant evidence of a new 
spirit which is animating the great steel 
city. ‘The Commission is composed of 
fifteen of the most prominent men in 
Pittsburgh in engineering, legal, architec- 
tural, and business circies. Its Chairman 
is Mr. H. D. W. English, former President 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
and a citizen of public spirit, energy, ahd 
constructive ability. ‘The Commission is 
to be made up of fifteen sections, for each 
of which one member will be responsible. 
Each member will act as chairman of a 
sub-committee, which will take up in detail 
the special subjects assigned to it. The 
directions in which the activities of the 
Commission will extend are many; bearing 
in large measure upon the well-being of 
the wage-earning population—town plan- 
ning, industrial accidents and overstrain, 
transportation, co-operative housing, public 
sanit#tion, municipal art, etc. The ap- 
pointment of this Commission follows 
another undertaking which is_ without 
precedent, at least upon so large a scale, 
in American municipal history. It is 
known as the Pittsburgh Survey. For 
a, year a group of expert social workers, 
drawn from organizations and individual 
positions in different parts of the United 
States, have been engaged upon a close- 
range investigation of living conditions 
in the Pennsylvania steel district. The 
work was carried on under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Pau) U. Kellogg, the editor of 
Charities and the Commons. It has been 
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financed by grants from the Russell Sage 
Foundation for the Improvement of Living 
Conditions. The results of the Survey 
are to be published in three special num- 
bers of the admirably edited periodical 
above named, the first of which has 
already appeared, and later in greater 
detail in book form. The first section of 
the presentation, as it has appeared in a 
very beautiful typographical and pictorial 
form, deals with the People, the make-up 
of the wageearning population of the steel 
district ; the second will treat of the Place, 
the physical environment of the community, 
its housing conditions, its social institutions 
such as courts, hospitals, schools, police 
and health departments ; the third will be 
devoted to the Work, the wage-earning 
population in its relation to the industries, 
factory inspection, industrial accidents, 
hours, wages, and stress in the steel 
industry, labor organizations, and women’s 
trades. 


The extent of the 
task which such a 
survey presented 
is indicated by Mr. Kellogg in his. outline 
of the work. He writes, of the material 
side of the community : 


A COSMOPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY OF WORKERS 


First among American cities in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, we are told that it 
ranks fifth as a general manufacturing cen- 
ter. There are forty-seven furnaces within 
forty miles of the heart of the city, with an 
annual capacity of over seven million tons of 
pig iron—more than twenty-five per cent of 
the total production in the United States. 
Statistics of the American iron trade for 
1907 show that Allegheny County produced 
a fourth of all Bessemer steel and a third of 
all open hearth steel, a fifth of all rails rolled 
in the United States, a third of all plates and 
sheets, and very nearly a half of all structural 
shapes. Pittsburgh proper ranked fourth in 
ragged and machine shop products, second 
in brick and tile, pottery and fire clay, and 
first in electrical apparatus and _ supplies. 
In coal and coke, tin plate, glass, coal and 
sheet metal—ir products as varied as the 
fifty-seven varicties of the picales in which 
it excels—its output is a national asset. 
Pittsburgh stands tenth in postal receipts 
and fifth in bank deposits. Its banking cap- 
ital exceeds that of the banks of the North 
Sea empires, and its pay-roll that of whole 
groups of American States. Here isa town, 
then, big with its works. 


The spectacle is impressive. But tre- 
mendously more so is the view of the 
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Pittsburgh region as a community of 
people : 

That old man you passed on the street was 
a Morgan raider, and behind him trudged a 
common soldier of the Japanese War. Here 
is an American whose Pittsburgh is the mar- 
ble corridors of an office building, and the 
night desks of the men in shirt sleeves and 
green eye-shades ; and here, one whose Pitts- 
burgh reaches back to a stately old parlor 
with gilt-framed mirrors and spindling Chip- 
pendale. Here is “ Belle,” who exchanges 
her winter in the workhouse for a summer 
in a jo-boat, which she reaches by a plank. 
Here is the gazda who ruined himself that 
his boarders might not starve. And here, 
the inventor who works with many men ina 
great laboratory and scraps a thousand dol 
lars’ worth of experimentation at the turn of 
ahand. Here isa gallery of miners pound- 
ing their grimy fists at a speech by Haywood 
in the old Town Hall; and here a bunch of 
half-sobered Slavs in the Sunday morning 
police court. 

You do not know the Pittsburgh District 
until you have heard the Italians twanging 
their mandolins round a construction camp- 
fire, and seen the mad whirling of a Slovak 
dance in a mill town lodge hall; until you 
have watched the mill hands burst out from 
the gates at closing time; or thrown confetti 
on Fifth Avenue on a Halloween. Within 
a few blocks of the sky-scrapers of the Point 
| have seen a company of Syrians weaving 
almost unceasingly for four days a desert 
dance that calebdated the return of one of 
them to Jerusalem. (An Irishman thought it 
was a wake.) A possum swings by the tail at 
Christmastide in front of that negro store in 
Wylie Avenue; long-bearded Old Believers 
play bottle pool in that Second Avenue bar- 
room; a Yiddish father and five children lie 
sick on the floor of this tenement; this old 
Bohemian woman cleaned molds as a girl in 
the iron works of Prague; that itinerant 
cobbler made shoes last winter for the Ger- 
man children of the South Side, who were 
too poor to pay for them, and stuffed the 
soles with thick cardboard when he was too 
poor to buy leather. Here is a Scotch Cal- 
vinist, and therea Slavic freethinker; here 
a peasant, and there a man who works from 
a blueprint; engineers, drag-outs, and fur- 
nacemen from the mill district; yeggs and 
floppers and ’69ers from the lower reaches 
of the 7 strippers and core-makers and 
coffin-buffers. There a Russian exile with 
a price on his head, and here a Shaker of 
old Pennsylvania stock! You have heard of 
Shakespeare’s London, of the port of Lisbon 
in the days of the Spanish Main, of the mix- 
tures of caste and race and faith on the trade 
routes of the East. They are of the ilk of 
Pittsburgh. 

Che problem of Pittsburgh lies largely in 
the diversity of this cosmopolitan throng- 
ing of humanity. But a thread of uni- 


‘ormity runs through the diversity, and 


offers a clue to lead, by however devious 
and difficult roads, to a solution not only 
of this but of similar problems—these 
people are in Pittsburgh to work. “ What 
the issues of life and labor mean to them,” 
says Mr. Kellogg, “ will help us in under- 
standing the trend of conditions in indus- 
trial communities generally.” ‘The Pitts- 
burgh Survey is an application, admirable 
in its thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness, of the principle which must underlie 
constructive social reform. It aims to 
provide a sure foundation of knowledge 
for the superstructure of civic, industrial, 
and social betterment. It is an applica- 
tion which may well be made in other 
communities. How the superstructure is 
to ‘be reared in Pittsburgh will be watched 
with intense interest. 


The American For- 
estry Association 
lately held its annual 
meeting at Washington and elected a 
new president, Governor Guild, of Massa- 
chusetts, an executive of marked ability 
and energy. One of the resolutions 
adopted rightly calls for the repeal of 
the famous—or rather infamous—Tim- 
ber and Stone Act. In its stead the 
Association would substitute a law provid- 
ing that timber and stone shall be sold at 
actual value and the proceeds devoted to 
purchasing forest lands to safeguard navi- 
gable streams. In the forestry interest 
of the several States, the Association 
also passed resolutions recommending in- 
struction in forestry in State agricultural 
schools, asking State legislatures to pur- 
chase non-agricultural lands to be con- 
verted into forest reserves, and urging the 
enactment of State laws to remove the tax 
on standing timber and to substitute there- 
for an income tax when the timber is cut. 
As every observer must see, the relation 
of taxation to the forest’s permanent use- 
fulness is increasingly vital. Our present 
laws taxing standing timber prevent re- 
forestation on cut-over lands. Thus the 
laws prevent the perpetuation of existing 
forests by use. In the opinion of most 
forest experts, the taxation of forest lands 
should be based on yield. This would 
mean a comparatively small tax on the 
land alone, plus a tax on the timber only 


THE PROPER TAXATION 
OF FORESTS 
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when harvested. Such a method is based 
on a sound principle, and is well adapted 
to actual conditions of forest investment. 
It would insure a permanent revenue 
from the forests, in the aggregate far 
greater than is now collected. It would 
be less burdensome both upon the State 
and upon the owner. Use, not abuse, 
and not mere preservation without use, is 
demanded. And only by use—namely, by 
legitimate cutting and reforestation—may 
our forests be permanently perpetuated. 
They can be if the State will act as sug- 
gested. 

Up to last week there 
were three well-known 
actors in France named 
Coquelin—Coquelin ainé, Coquelin cadet, 
and Jean Coquelin. Coquelin cadet was 
so called to distinguish him from his elder 
brother. As may be surmised, the first, 
Coquelin the elder, Benoit Constant by 
name, was the most famous of the three, 
and the last named, Constant Coquelin’s 
son, the least famous. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably true that Constant Coquelin was the 
most famous comedian of this generation 
throughout the world. He died last week 
and the world mourns. He resembled Mo- 
lire in appearance and still more curiously 
in name, for Moliére’s real name was Poque- 
lin. Constant Coquelin was the son of a 
baker, and the boy learned the trade. But 
young Coquelin soon manifested an irre- 
sistible inclination toward the stage. The 
old baker tried to repress it, and used to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t devote so much time to those 
dramas. You have learned a good trade, 
the business is running well, and you shall 
be my successor.” But the boy was not 


BENOIT CONSTANT 
COQUELIN 


- to be dissuaded. He obtained admission 


to the Paris Conservatory, and in less than 
a year won the second prize for comedy. 
He made his first appearance on the stage 
cf the Théatre Frangais in the character 
of one of Moliére’s lackeys, parts for 
which he appeared to have been born. 
The public applauded him from the start. 
The father finally took pride in his son’s 
success, but could never quite get over 
the feeling that Constant should have 
been a baker. ‘“ I remember,” said the 
old man, shortly before he died, ‘ that 
Constant was a good baker. He would 
have gone far in the trade.” When 
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Coquelin began his career, two schools of 
acting were in vogue in Paris. ‘The view 
of one was a narrow realism ; it believed: 
that the aim of art was to copy nature, né 
matter how commonplace or vulgar. ‘The 
other school desired to enter into the 
thoughts of the poets and dramatists, and, 
like them, elevate representation to a more 
impressive ideal, a truer and a more in- 
nately human ideal. Coquelin followed 
the latter school, and the classic réles in 
the comedies of Moliére, Racine, Beau- 
marchais, Marivaux, and Regnard gained 
appreciably by his representation. In 


every part that he played he was at 


once comical, tender, elevated, and lyrical, 
and hence he individualized and trans- 
figured every part. Few who have ever 
seen his Tartuffe, his Mascarille, or his 
old soldier in “ L’Aiglon” will fail to 
recognize this characterization. At the 
same time, few will have failed to recog- 
nize Coquelin’s limitations. His Cyrano, 
for instance, though splendid in action and 
diction, lacked proper picturesqueness and 
romanticism. Coquelin did not touch the 
deepest chords of emotion ; hence he may 
not be ranked with the world’s greatest 
actors, with Talma or Salvini, for instance. 
But within his limitations he was a great 
man. His vigorous figure, his high spirits, 
his exuberant vitality, his humorous face, 
his virile diction, and, perhaps above all, 
his vibrant voice, gave to every réle, no 
matter how broad or farcical, a peculiar 
force. During his three visits to this 
country Americans had a special oppor- 
tunity of judging his great powers. As 
the Paris Temps justly says, Coquelin 
will be mourned by every one: by the 
authors, of whom he was the brilliant 
interpreter ; by the public, of whom he was 
the idol ; and by poor actors, of whom he 
was the benefactor. 


On Friday of last week 
the body of Arthur S. 
Cheney, the American 
Consul at Messina who lost his life in the 
earthquake disaster of last month, and of 
Mrs. Cheney, who perished with him, 
reached New York. Whether because of the 
wishes of the family or from sheer thought- 
lessness, or from entangling red tape, 
no preparations had been made by Ameri- 


A TRIBUTE FROM 
THE HEART 
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cans to do honor to those who died so 
tragically at the post of duty. But the 
Italians of New York were not forget- 
ful. They saw that the opportunity was 
offered to them to show forth their love 
for America, their gratitude for American 
aid and sympathy in the disaster. Four 
thousand of them, marshaled in their 
societies, preceded by many bands playing 
the famous funeral marches, and carrying 
beautiful wreaths, gathered at the wharf 
and there waited patiently and reverently 
for hours until the bodies were landed, 
in order to follow them in _ procession 
through the city. The Italian Consul- 
General, Count Massiglia, uttered a simple 
but eloquent tribute, as he said, from 
Italians in America to an officer who died 
on duty ; and wreaths were offered from 
the Italian Ambassador, the Italian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Consul-Gen- 
eral. A more genuine expression of 
feeling has never been known in New 
York streets. As the Sun says editor- 
ally: “It was a simple, and there- 
fore the more touching, commemoration. 
Many of these figures, unfamiliar in a 
city so Italian, seemed to come from the 
Calabrian mountains, from the Sicilian 
back country. Many, perhaps most of 
the marchers, must have given up a day’s 
pay to take part in this testimonial of grief 
and of thanks. It was solemn, dignified, 
evidently free from the theatrical, wholly 
sincere.” 


The appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a National Fine Arts 
Council, discussed on another 
page, was in no way connected with the 
presentation by Senator Lodge of bills 
giving charters to the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters and the Academy of 
Arts and Letters. The National Institute 
was organized ten years ago by the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association to advance 
the interests of art, music; and litera- 
ture. ‘The Association nominated and 
elected the first list of about one hundred 
and fifty members, which has now been 
increased to two hundred. The first 


ARTS AND 
LETTERS 


President of the Institute was Mr. Warner. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Stedman, and Professor William M. 
The Academy is composed of 


Sloane. 


fifty members selected from the members 
of the Institutes seven were chosen in 
the first instance by ballot of the entire 
Institute ; these in turn were requested 
and authorized to choose eight other mem- 
bers; the fifteen selected five more, and 
the twenty chose ten additional members, 
bringing the number up to thirty; and 
this number has now been increased to 
fifty. ‘The first seven members were 
Messrs. Howells, Clemens, Stedman, and 
Hay, representing literature; Mr. John La 
Farge and Augustus Saint-Gaudens, rep- 
resenting art; and Edward MacDowell, 
representing music. The Academy has 
recently effected a permanent organization 
by the election of Mr. Howells as Presi- 
dent. The Institute has had many de- 
lightful meetings and dinners, at which 
papers have been read on various sub- 
jects relating to the arts. A well-known 
American sculptor has in preparation a 
medal, to be given annually by the Insti- 
tute in recoghition of special work. This 
medal will first be awarded to the work’of 
Mr. Saint-Gaudens. ‘These organizations 
represent the strong conviction of Ameri- 
cans in the different branches of art that 
the time has come in this country to do 
something by means of permanent co- 
operation for the progress of letters and 
the arts. The two bodies have been 
planned without reference to any other 
institution, but in general purpose they 
resemble the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, which has a National charter, and 
in return for Governmental recognition 
may be required to investigate any scien- 
tific subject on the request of the head 
of any department of the Government. 
The Academy of Sciences rendered great 
service to the country by its investigation 
of the forestry question during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Cleveland. - Both bodies are 
National in their composition and purposes, 
aiming to bring together, so far as possi- 
ble, the widely scattered groups of men 
working in the arts throughout the coun- 
try to advance the interests of the arts, 
and generally to reinforce individual effort 
by fellowship and combined energy. 
Among the members of the Academy are 
Messrs. Higginson, Howells, Cable, Fur- 
ness, Mahan, La Farge, van Dyke, Gilder- ~ 
sleeve, Hadley, Moody, Brownell, Gilder, 
E. E. Hale, and Chase. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF WIRE- 
LESS 


Was the wreck of the Republic a dis- 
aster? Let us look at it as it takes its 
place in the long reach of history. 

A sailing vessel, battered by the storm, 
subject to the whim of wave and wind, 
was adrift in the Mediterranean. On 
board, including passengers and crew, 
were two hundred and seventy-six per- 
sons. At last, when it seemed that the 
vessel could hold together no longer, the 
men of the crew, under pretense of cast- 
ing anchor, let down the single boat and 
were about to desert the passengers when 
their ruse was discovered and they were 
prevented by force. ‘These sailors were 
men of a civilized nation. The only per- 
son aboard who was in command of his 
wits and therefore was in command of 
others, and who thought of any but him- 
self, was a Jew—a prisoner. Though the 
vessel was finally wrecked, the ship’s com- 
pany were all saved. Drenched and cold, 
they found themselves on an_ island. 
There they were met, so the narrative 
says, with “no little kindness ;”’ but it is 
explained that the people who supplied 
them with warmth and food were “ bar- 
barous.” ‘That, however, was about 
nineteen centuries ago. ‘The story is told 
in the Book of the Acts. Now let us look 
at the contrast. . 

Two thousand people, men, women, 
and children, enveloped in fog at night 
in the open sea, most of them asleep, 
suddenly, without warning, were roused 
by the collision of the two vessels bearing 
them, and were thrust into the presence 
of death. In an instant there was action 
to fit the emergency: water-tight com- 
partments were closed; the air quivered 
with electric calls for help, and with the 
responses giving promise of aid; the offi- 
cers of the two vessels (one, by the way, 
hailing from the very country for which 
that Mediterranean vessel was bound) had 
absolute control; the crews showed effect- 
ive discipline, which is but another way of 
saying that they responded to their sense 
of duty; and the passengers apparently 
were as cool, collected, orderly, as if they 
too had been disciplined. Great steam- 
ships, laden with voyagers and merchandise, 
turned, with the hearty consent of their 
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owners, unhesitatingly from their course, 
and, disregarding the material interests of 
their owners, their passengers, and their 
freight customers, groped their way in the 
blinding fog to seek but one end—the 
rescue of human lives. And the whole 
civilized world waited and watched for news 
of that moment when the first seaworthy 
craft big enough for the task should reach 
the wrecked and give them succor. 

There is the difference in two thousand 
years, a difference not only between sail 
and steam, between a primitive and a 
highly developed appliance, but a differ- 
ence of spirit, of ideals, of character. 
Was, then, the wreck of the Republic a 
disaster? Was it fundamentally a shock- 
ing and ruinous event? When we stand 
in the presence of disaster, we are shaken, 
cast down, perplexed. Not so, however, 
have been men as they have eagerly 
scanned this story of wreck and rescue; 
not so even when they learned of the 
solemn and sorrowful loss of life. No, 
this was not a disaster. It was a revela- 
tion of the genius, the self-mastery, the 
sympathy, the character of men. Its story 
carries with it not perplexity but faith. 

This is the first triumph of the wire- 
less telegraph, a revelation of the heart 
of our fellow-men. No other instrument 
ever so unveiled: the spirit of modern 
humanity. The despatches that flashed 
from ship to ship and between ship and 
shore revealed, more impressively than 
words of flame on a fiery scroll in the sky 
could have done, the forces of sympathy 
that exist in these days among men. If 
sometimes, as we learn of corruption in 
politics and business and decadence in 
personal morals and family life, we think 
Christendom a misnomer, we need remind 
ourselves of those wireless messages. 
The indifference that allows a man to 
stagger and die unnoticed in the crowd of 
an Asian city is impossible in Christen- 
dom—because it is Christendom. The 
bits of paper on which the wireless opera- 
tors wrote the messages of warning and 
guidance, of hope and courage, contain 
the’ convictions of men as truly as did 
ever any creed or confession. This is the 
first service of wireless telegraphy—the 
service of revealing the divinity that 
somehow through the centuries has been 
growing dominant in men. 


‘ 
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And the second service is like the first. 
It was the wireless telegraph that suc- 
ceeded for the first time in history in 
reaching all the reservoirs of sympathy 
(the Bible calls it love) that exist all 
around. Of all the vessels competent to 
help, of all souls on land able to render 
service, there was not one to whom this 
cry of distress did not come; there was 
not one whose humane impulses were not 
drawn upon. This new instrument of 
human devising has thus not only inter- 
preted men to their fellows; it has put 
power into men’s hands to tap the stored 
sympathy and turn it into effort and help. 
When Professor Righi was first experi- 
menting with Hertzian waves, men little 
imagined that the patient scientific study 
was to have its outcome in an instrument 
to do the drudgery of men; and no one 
imagined that its ultimate outcome was to 
be a power to seize upon the spirit of man 
and summon to service his moral forces. 
And yet that is what science has done, 
The wise men of old brought to the new- 
born King gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
The wise men of to-day are bringing 
greater riches than those; and they are 
devoting them to the service of that King 
more truly; for these products of modern 
science are helping to perform his minis- 
trations. ‘This is the other great tnumph 
of Wireless. 

There remains yet a lesson to learn. 
This power to draw upon the sym- 
pathies, the spiritual ‘forces of men, is 
indeed an awful power. It is incom- 
parably greater than the power merely to 
harness water and steam, merely the 
power to chain the lightning and make it 
a servant. Such power to call the wills 
of men into ready service should be 
guarded as the sacred fire on the altar was 
guarded in the temple. No one should 
be permitted to exercise that power irre- 
sponsibly. It is too mighty a force to 
intrust to the hands of men who might 
use it recklessly and wantonly. ‘That 
power should be within the reach of all 
who might really need it; but it ought 
not to be open to the use of any but 
those who could be held responsible for 
its right use. Laws should be enacted 
requiring passenger vessels under certain 
conditions to have on board a wireless 
instrument; making mandatory that which 


is adopted voluntarily by the wireless 
companies—the practice of responding 
to urgent messages of distress from 
whatever quarter they may come; and 
forbidding under severe penalties the erec- 
tion or maintenance of any wireless sta- 
tion unless it is under public inspection 
and regulation. The need for this sort of 
legislation is more imperative than the 
need of statutes about longitudinal bulk- 
heads and motor launches, for it concerns 
the protection not merely of the bodies of 
men, but also of their faith and confidence 
in their fellows. It is not merely that we 
must learn to preserve in the domain of 
the air those public rights which we have 
to so great extent let slip in the domain 
of the earth and are now by hard struggle 
attempting to recover. That is important. 
But still more important is it that the whole 
people should see that impositions upon 
their own sympathy and desire for help 
shall be made impossible. The reservoirs 
of humanity are fuller of love than we 
thought. Let them be protected. 


CRITICISM OF THE 
JUDICIARY 


Many citizens, in and out of the news- 
papers, have for years been criticising our 
courts of justice. More recently some 
members of- the judiciary have joined the 
chorus. No man on earth may claim 
exemption from criticism. Criticism is a 
desirable sentinel! But any criticism wise 
enough for acceptance by the wise will 
start from the fact that the American 
judiciary, taken as a whole, is surpassed 
in personal and professional character by 
no other social group in the land, if, 
indeed, it does not surpass every other, 
with the possible exception of the clergy. 

Nearly ten years ago, Justice Barrett, 
of New York, declared before a legislative 
committee that the vocation of a judge 
“is second only to the vocation of a 
minister of religion.”” The distinction of 
the judiciary and the clergy: from all other 
professions is in their special work of 
applying ethical principles to the conduct 
of their fellow-citizens. While the judi- 
ciary can do this only so far as ethical 
principles have been embodied in the laws, 
it goes without saying that its members 
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should represent in themselves, whether 
on or off the bench of justice, the highest 
moral enlightenment of the community,.as 
well as thorough knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples, enactments, and precedents. 

Even more than this is needed when, 
as recently in a New York court, a law 
restricting to wholesome limits the work of 
women in manufacturing establishments 
was declared unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it was class legislation—a 
decision in the teeth of a century of suc- 
cessful efforts to check the exploitation of 
defenseless laborers. President Roose- 
velt’s recent annual Message justly criti- 
cised all such decisions, which “ nullify 
legislative effort to protect the wage- 
workers who most need protection from 
those employers who take advantage of 
their grinding need ;”’ decisions due to 
“an utter lack of knowledge of the con- 
ditions of life among the great masses of 
our fellow-countrymen,” a lack, said he, 
‘‘ which unfits a judge to do good service, 
just as it would unfit any executive or 
legislative officer.” 

Readers of The Outlook may recall an 
article (July 14, 1906) by Judge Amidon, 
of the United States District Court in 
North Dakota, declaring that ‘‘ the admin- 
istration of the criminal law has nearly 
broken down,” and putting the blame on 
the judiciary for ‘inefficiency in legal 
administration, a pestilence of refinements 
and new trials, and such a reign of dis- 
regard for law . . . as has seldom been 
seen in civilized nations.’’ A black instance 
of this is cited from the New York Court 
of Appeals, which found “ not the slightest 
room for doubt of the defendant’s guilt ” 
of atrocious murder, but granted a new 
trial because a hypothetical question to 
a physician had not been asked in proper 
form. 

In a democracy the people must share 
the blame of such shortcomings of their 
servants in official stations. In a recent 
case the blame was plainly left at the 
people’s door. In 1905 the Judiciary 
Committee of the New York Assembly 
unanimously reported Judge Hooker 
guilty of “immoral” conduct showing “a 
personal unfitness to occupy the position 
of Justice of the Supreme Court.” Yet 
the Assembly resolution removing him 
from office, although it obtained a majority 
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of nine, lacked twenty-four of the hundred 
votes required to make it effective. . 

This ubiquitous question of popular re- 
sponsibility for the character and conduct 
of the judiciary has been lately brought 
forward in an acute form by the attend- 
ance of Supreme Court judges at a ban- 
quet given in New York to Richard 
Croker. ‘This man, some years ago, was 
the head of a political organization for the 
enrichment of its members by systematic 
plunder of the taxpayers, and of all per- 
sons and corporations from whom tribute 
could be exacted in their connection with 
city business. ‘Testimony before the so- 
called Mazet Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, in 1899, brought out Croker’s shame- 
less admission that he was in politics for 
his ‘ pocket all the time.” 

It was shown by Judge O’Brien’s tes- 
timony that Croker practically determined 
the complexion and the personnel of the 
judiciary, and that a Supreme Court judge 
had to give a full year’s salary ($17,500) 
for nomination to his fourteen years’ term 
of office—a nomination being equivaleut, 
said Croker, to an election. Having thus 
amassed a competence, the spoilsman 


withdrew, to enjoy it in his native land, 


whence, garlanded with the freedom of 
the city of Dublin, he returned to be 
féted by his former associates and present 
successors in the business of public para- 
sites and leeches. Rightly did Rabbi 
Wise, of the Free Synagogue, denounce 
it as ‘‘a night of shame for us who are 
citizens of no mean city,” when twelve 
justices of the Supreme Court in Greater 
New York so far forgot their elemental 
duty of applying ethical principles to their 
own as well as others’ conduct as to pay 
this traitor to the sacred interests of civic 
morality the tribute of such honor as 
their presence at his canonization by the 
Tammany gang might be thought to give. 

Not only was that a night of shame to 
the city not soon to be forgotten, but also 
a night of damage to the public conscience. 
The low standard of moral obligation 
evinced in such prostitution of judicial 
honor is communicated to all classes in 
the community. Such condonation of 
Croker’s immoralities renders it more 
difficult to reprobate the same in Mur- 
phy and the rest of his imitators in 
graft and loot. The contagion cannot 
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be confined. It is not strange that many 
citizens, in view of the present excess 
of crime, charge the lower courts with 
being the most serious hindrance to good 
police work in New York. 

But while the responsibility for the 
continuance of such conditions rests with 
the people, it does not rest wholly with 
them. The judiciary has its share of 
obligation to war upon whatever tends to 
smirch its ermine of stainless honor, or to 
weaken public confidence in its impartial 
guardianship of human rights. The printed 
testimony before the Mazet Committee 
shows that the justices themselves—at 
least some of them—felt the indignity of 
having to buy their nominations from a 
political pirate. Seventeen are named as 
opposed to such payments, or in favor of 
a law prohibiting them. All of that mind 
who are now on the bench have the long- 
neglected opportunity still awaiting them 
to raise a standard to which the good and 
wise may repair. In any event, the peo 
ple of New York are not likely to tolerate 
indefinitely traffic in judgeships. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND 
ART 


Few Americans realize to what an 
extent the Government of the United 
States is a patron of art, and in how many 
ways it has had to decide questions involv- 
ing artistic intelligence and taste. Unlike 
the French Government, which directly 
fosters art, our Government has no official 
relation with it; and most Americans have 
assumed that, so far as our Government 
is concerned, art is a negligible interest. 
As a matter of fact, owing to the extent 
of the country, its recent settlement, and 
the great demand for all sorts of struc- 
tures, our Government has been a patron 


- of art on a scale unparalleled in history. 


Since its organization it has spent at least 
five hundred millions of dollars on nearly 
six hundred buildings, to say nothing of 
statues and other forms of art. Of that sum 
at least four hundred and fifty millions 
have been spent during the last quarter of 
a century. Post-offices and custom-houses 
have sprung up in all parts of the country, 
many of them conspicuous examples of 


everything architecturally bad. Postage- 


stamps, currency, and coins are the most 
obvious registers of a nation’s taste. 
There are examples of these in every 
home and in every man’s pocket; they 
are constantly handled and seen by prac- 
tically every man, woman, and child in 
America. So that there is not a day in 
which the good or bad taste of the Gov- 
ernment is not before the people; nor is 
there any man, however remote or obscure 
or ill-conditioned, who escapes the con- 
tagion of the good or bad artistic example. 
It is estimated that various projects de- 
manding artistic intelligence and taste are 
now before Congress which, if adopted, 
would involve the expenditure of more 
than forty millions of dollars; about four 
hundred new buildings have been author- 
ized. It is evident, therefore, that so vast 
an authority and so great an activity as 
that which our Government is compelled 
to assume and carry forward in the field 
of art ought to be under the most expert 
and thoroughly trained direction; it is 
unscientific and un-American to do by hap- 
hazard things which in their very nature 
demand intelligent planning and the most 
expert knowledge at every stage and turn. 
So far the work of the Government in art 
has been mainly haphazard. It has been 
good or bad by accident; largely bad. A 
quarter of a century ago a group of Fed- 
eral buildings were put up in many parts 
of the country which have become to the 
higher taste of to-day objects of mortifica- 
tion which no American willingly points 
out to a foreigner. ‘The later structures 
have been much superior; but there is 
great and pressing need for the official 
recognition by the Government of the 
advice and assistance of expert architects, 
sculptors, and artists. 

Nothing ought to be done by the Gov- 
ernment in this field that is not well done 
and done in accordance with the general 
scheme. Readers of The Outlook are 
familiar with the so-called Burnham plan, 
which would transform the city of Wash- 
ington during the next fifty years into the 
most beautiful city in the world. The 
capital has already some of the finest 
modern buildings ; it has also some of the 
very worst. The Burnham plan, without 
undue expense, eliminates the bad build- 
ings, treats the city as a whole, locates 
new buildings in accordance with a beau- 
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tiful and effective design, and would create 
for coming generations a capital which 
would be a joy to the eye and a symbol of 
the majesty of a free government direct- 
ing the destinies of a continent. ‘This 
imaginary Washington, which lies clearly 
within the possibility of fifty years of 
intelligent action, would be the most beau- 
tiful city in the modern world. The 
country will cordially approve of the pro- 
posal to appropriate $3,250,000 for a 
Lincoln’ Memorial in the capital of the 
Nation ; but it will condemn any attempt 
on the part of Congress arbitrarily to 
determine the situation and the form of 
that memorial. That is not the way in 
which great works of art are secured and 
placed in an effective situation. Congress 
cannot be expected to possess the artistic 
knowledge necessary for the wise settle- 
ment of questions involving expert train- 
ing. No popular assembly in the world 
has that kind of knowledge. In such 
matters Congress needs and ought to 
follow the advice of men who have made 
a study of the laying out of cities and 
their artistic decoration. This proposal 
involves the creation of a Memorial Park 
with an Arch, or other design, on Capitol 
Hill, between the Capitol and the new 
Union Station ; a location which has been 
severely condemned by the American 
Institute of Architects, which has addressed 
a letter to the President calling attention 
to the fact that the only department that 
has achieved artistic success is the Treas- 
ury Department through the Supervising 
Architect’s office; recalls the fact that 
President Washington and his immediate 
successors sought the advice of experts in 
the arts and called to the service of the 


_country those of the highest skill; that 


L’Enfant’s -beautiful plan for the laying 
out of Washington was lost sight of in 
the rapid growth of the country; that 
the existing buildings are subject to 
the caprice or convenience of temporary 
officials; that new buildings have been 
located without regard to their conven- 
lence or dignity; that paintings, statues, 
and other works of art have been treated 
in the same way; and coinage and en- 
graved notes equally neglected. 

The Institute suggests to the President 
the appointment of a council of architects, 
painters, sculptors, landscape architects, 
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and laymen on nominations made by the 
directors of the Institute ; that the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury shall be 
the executive ; that the objects shall be to 
furnish advice upon the character and 
design of all public buildings, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, monuments, parks, 
bridges, and other works of art. The 
President replied at once, cordially agree- 
ing with the letter of the Committee of 
the Institute, approving all their recom- 
mendations, and requesting them to des- 
ignate the names of thirty men from all 
parts of the country to compose such a 
council, declaring that he would direct the 
Cabinet officers to refer to that council 
for advice all matters embracing architec- 
ture, selection of sites, landscape work, 
sculpture, and painting; and a few days 
later, by Executive order, he appointed a 
National Council of Fine Arts to pass 
upon the plans of buildings and statues to 
be erected in the future by the Govern- 
ment. As the personnel of this Council is 
of the highest importance, and the names 
will be of interest to the whole country, 
The Outlook gives space to them: 


ARCHITECTS 


George B. Post 
Arnold W. Brunner 
Walter Cook Robert S. Peabody 
William A. Borin Charles F. McKim 
S. B. P. Trowbridge William S. Eames 
John G. Howard James Rush Marshall 
Glenn Brown Abram Garfield 
Thomas R. Kimball Frank Miles Day 
* L. Mauran William B. Mundie 
. H. Burnham - C. Howard Walker 
John H. M. Donaldson 


PAINTERS 


Cass Gilbert 
C. Grant La Farge 


oe La Farge E. H. Blashfield 

. D. Millet Kenyon Cox 
SCULPTORS 

Daniel C. French H. A. MacNeil 

Herbert Adams K. T. Bitter 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. 


It is proposed that the Supervising Arch- 
itect of the Treasury Department shall be 
the executive officer to carry out the 
recommendations of the Council ; and the 
order provides that hereafter, before any 
plans are accepted, the matter shall be 
submitted to the Council, and the heads 
of the Executive Department, bureaus, and 
commissions are requested to govern 
themselves accordingly. , 
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The objects of this unofficial Ministry 
of Fine Arts are so obvious that they do 
not need further explanation ; the necessity 
for such a Council must be felt by every 
intelligent American ; its opportunities of 
serving the country and the future will be 
almost unlimited. It does not derogate 
from the dignity of Congress to surrender 
into the hands of experts decisions which 
no legislative body has the training to 
make intelligently; it lies within the 
power of Congress to take a great step 
forward along the higher lines of develop- 
ment by enacting the substance of the 
President’s executive order into a law. 
Much has been done already on the 
President’s initiative ; and recent buildings 
have gone far to atone for the monstros- 
ities of the age of Mr. Mullett; but there 
is a great deal still to be done; and the 
establishment of such a Council as the 
President proposes is a matter of urgent 
and pressing moment. If Congress takes 
this action, it will be following the lead of 
the whole country, which of late years has 
been most frank in recognizing the need 
of expert advice and has gone to the best 
architects and the foremost sculptors and 
painters in planning and decorating its 
public buildings. The new State Capitols 
at Madison and St. Paul are examples of 
the best architecture of the day, and-are 
buildings which fittingly symbolize the 
American government, and in which the 
American of the future can rejoice. 


MENDELSSOHN AND 
CHOPIN 


In the course of a generation the art of 
music has undergone a development that 
might almost be called-a revolution. How 
great that development is may be indicated 
by a single fact. Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, the standard ency- 
clopzedia of the art, contained in its first 
edition, which was the product of the 
eighties, an article on Mendelssohn which 
occupied fifty-seven pages—ten pages 
more than was given to Beethoven. The 
same work contained an article on Chopin, 
who was born in the same year with Men- 
delssohn. The Chopin article occupied a 
page and a half. Even Bennett, Men- 
delssohn’s English disciple, who is now 


almost forgotten, was allowed three times 
as much space as Chopin! That fact 
represents with a fair degree of accuracy 
the state of musical opinion prevailing in 
England and America some twenty years 
ago; and it does not misrepresent alto- 
gether the dominant musical opinion else- 
where. In this year, which marks the 
centenary of these two composers, one 
would not greatly err in declaring that 
opinion very mearly reversed. ‘The music 
of Mendelssohn to-day sounds antiquated, 
while the music of Chopin, when per- 
formed as it was designed to be per- 
formed, remains fresh. Mendelssohn 
is almost universally patronized, Chopin 
never. The revulsion of judgment is a 
sign of the musical times. 

These two composers appeared at a 
time of transition. In the period preced- 
ing theirs, the makers of music had no 
consciousness of a mission or a message ; 
no urgent call to convey a personal emo- 
tion, an individual heart-flutter, a tempo- 
rary but intense mood. ‘They were intent 
chiefly on producing an object of beauty. 
With care and devotion, they molded 
their tones as a Greek potter molded an 
urn; they built tone upon tone as a 
Greek architect constructed a temple. It 
is true that Beethoven and Schubert had 
invested their works with an individualistic 
character; but Schubert’s emotions were 
as of another world, and Beethoven’s were 
the elemental feelings that seem to be the 
possession of the race rather than of the 
individual. Among the contemporaries of 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, however, there 
was another spirit. Schumann, conscien- 
tious musician that he was, was impatient 
of form. Every joy in him, every sorrow, 
every transient sense of awe, every lively 
impression of a friend, every momentary 
appreciation of the grotesque, every im- 
pulse to struggle against opposition, craved 
expression in music. And, finding musical 
forms already created by masters of the 
past, these Romanticists, as they called 
themselves, used them as vessels into 
which they might pour their emotions. 
They had been taught to revere these 
forms, and they adopted them. ‘Their 
aim, however, was not to satisfy their 
hearers’ sense of proportion, but to impart 
to their hearers their own emotions. 

It was because Mendelssohn and Chopin 
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appeared at that time that they were both 
Romanticists. The romantic spirit, how- 
ever, moved them in totally different ways. 
Alike in being sensitive, fastidious, petted 
by a circle of undiscriminating admirers, 
comparatively short-lived,, mercilessly mis- 
interpreted by a host of would-be disciples, 
and influential in the development of 
music ‘during an era of romanticism, they 
were in other respects as far apart in 
temperament, environment, and influence 
as any two composers of their time. 
The difference between the two cannot be 
more emphatically expressed than in the 
comment of each on the other’s music. 
Chopin called Mendelssohn’s compositions 
‘‘common ;” while Mendelssohn found 
Chopin’s works ‘‘so mannered that they are 
hard to understand,” declared that there 
was much in them that appeared “ unschol- 
arlike,’’ and likened them to “ pickles.” 
Felix Mendelssohn’s great service was 
that of mediator. He was a classicist 
who was stirred by the romantic spirit of 
his day. ‘To the musical public he con- 
veyed the sense of fresh experiences in 
forms with which they were familiar. To 
his fellow-composers he showed the value 
of form even in the conveyance of indi- 
vidualistic emotion. He was not carried 
off his feet by the rush of sentiment that 
swept along others. He was unwilling to 
abandon the exactions of domestic life 
simply because he was in love; neither 
was he willing to avoid the exactions of 
various musical mediums simply because 
he had emotions to impart. So it was 
that he mastered the various tools of the 
musician, and proved his ability to use 
them. The orchestra, the chorus, the 
solo voice, the string quartet, the organ, 


-the solo violin, the pianoforte—each 


of these he made his servant. Many 
composers who are condescending to- 
wards Mendelssohn ought to go humbly 
to him and learn how to secure great 
effects with economy of means. What 
modern orchestral work exhibits greater 
mastery of instrumentation—that is, 
ability to use effectually a given set of 
instruments for a specific purpose—than 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream Over- 
ture’? What modern vocal work exhibits 
more competent use of the solo voice 
or the massive chorus than “ Elijah”? 
What modern organ work exhibits more 


6 February 


thoroughly distinctive organ style than 
the fugues ? What modern violin concerto 
exhibits more appropriate use of the violin 
as a singing instrument than the Concerto 
in E? What pianoforte work exhibits more 
complete success in making the piano do 
the composer’s will than the scherzos or 
the Rondo Capriccioso? It is not easy to 
give undebatable replies to these questions. 
It is not merely because Mendelssohn 
poured out a flood of melody that he will 
survive ; it is because he was a master of 
his art. 

It is true that Mendelssohn is often 
merely elegant when he ought to have 
been strong. Schumann said of him that 
he was “the first to give the graces a 
place in church music ;”’ and though he 
meant it as a word of appreciation, it is 
really a searching criticism. It has been 
Mendelssohn’s misfortune first to be 
lauded because of mistaken delight in his 
chief defect—elegant sentimentality—and 
now to be temporarily obscured because 
of lack of appreciation for his chief virtue, 
his sense of form and mastery of structure. 
And if there is much to forgive him for 
in his deadening influence on — English 
music, he merits more than forgiveness 
for his inestimable service in bringing the 
genius of Bach to universal recognition. 
Mendelssohn will find his place among the 
immortals, and it will be high. 

On the other hand; Chopin, by virtue 
of his service as an innovator, needs less 
interpretation. Even in these days of 
Debussy and Strauss, his harmonic daring 
is still recognizable. Even in these days 
of Grieg and MacDowell, his fragile deli- 
cacy of individual temperament, remains 
distinct. The very fact that Chopin sur- 
rendered himself to the spirit of romanti- 
cism made it inevitable that he should 
fail to do what Mendelssohn did—master 
the whole outfit of the composer’s tools. 
He was the master of but one tool, but 
his. mastery of that has been unsurpassed. 
He found one medium for his genius, 
and, abandoning—or rather ignoring—all 
others, made himself in that supreme. As 
a technician for the pianoforte one other 
may perhaps be mentioned beside him— 
Franz Liszt; but as a composer for the 
pianoforte no one yet rivals Frédéric 
Chopin. In one sense his music is fragile ; 
the most languid school-girl can fumble 
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any composition of his into an unrecogniz- 
able mess. The common incompetence 
which has been displayed in the perform- 
ance of his works is enough to account 
for the epithet that Pudor bestowed on 
him—the “ sweet-caramel Pole.” But in 
another sense Chopin’s music is_ strong 
and virile. No composer went at his 
task with surer step or undertook it with 
firmer grasp. What he did with the 
pianoforte, in the Scherzo in C sharp 
minor and in the Polonaise-Fantaisie (to 
select two instances at random), no one 
had ever done before. The very qualities 
of the pianoforte which before his day had 
been limitations he showed to be its own 
special glories. Like the sculptor who, 
in carving a figure clothed in flowing dra- 
peries, knows how to base all upon the 
hidden lines of the anatomy, Chopin made 
sinuous decorations of scales, arpeggios, 
and turns at once emphasize and conceal 
the broad outlines of a composition. 
Chopin’s limitations are obvious ; but his 
power within those limitations is even yet 
not widely appreciated. 

Frédéric Chopin, the innovator, and 
Felix Mendelssohn, the conservator, rep- 
resent the two influences that are both 
needed in art. It is a wise catholicity 


that leads one to welcome them both. 


Such catholicity was Schumann’s as he 
greeted Chopin with “ Hats off, gentle- 
men; a genius!’’ and wrote of Mendels- 
sohn—with characteristic generosity and 
sincere humility—‘ I doff my hat to him 
as my superior.”” The works ef both 
Mendelssohn and Chopin will survive 
those of composers who are more sensa- 
tionally clever, because they are the gen- 
uine expressions of permanent forces in 
art. 

The greater works of Mendelssohn 
will stand as enduring reminders to those 
disposed: to be conservators that time- 
honored forms need not be dead monu- 
ments to formalism, but can be made to 
glow with feeling and imagination, while 
the greater works of Chopin will stand as 
enduring reminders to those disposed to 
be innovators that originality of conception 
and daring in treatment must be united 
with knowledge and patience in building 
a solid structure if they would have the 
products of their labor withstand the tooth 
of time. 


THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator, deep in after-Christmas 
reflections, was trying to find places for 
the many calendars which had come to 
him as Christmas gifts—calendars of all 
sorts, sizes, and description, alike only in 
the record of days for the coming year. 
With a calendar in each hand, the Spec- 
tator stood in the middle of the room 
looking, in vain, for vacant wall-space ; he 
saw the writing-desk and table piled high 
with other calendars, and as he realized the 
surplus stock with which he had been 
blessed, his thoughts assumed a ludicrous 
rather than a serious nature, and he 
laughed aloud at the ndiculous side of the 
Situation. They could not be given away, 
as all his friends were as well supplied as 
himself ; they could not be sold; and the 
donors would feel outraged if they did not 
find their gifts in a prominent place ; yet 
there was not another spot in the home 
where ore could be placed, for even now 
calendars were so plentiful that, whether 
writing, shaving, reading, or entertaining 
friends in parlor or kitchen, the Spectator 
had only to cast his eyes downward or 
upward to be reminded of fleeting time. 

All this led the Spectator to reflect upon 
the present-day fashion of making Christ- 
mas presents. There was a time within 
the Spectator’s remembrance when the 
gift was sufficient in itself, when it was 
not considered essential to have wrappings 
of delicate papers, and labels and cards 
on which affection and admonition are 
Blended, together with yards upon yards 
of fresh and dainty ribbon. The Spec- 
tator asked himself what the next step 
would be in this matter of Christmas 
accessories. Will this modern idea of 
fancy wrappings continue until the time 
comes when only a greenback or a gold 
coin fastened to the outer covering will 
make the gift within acceptable ? Or will 
this notion of extra furbelows reach its 
Fnit, and the tendency be in the other 
direction and the time come when one can 
give to .. friend the unwrapped, unlabeled, 
and unribboned present ? 

8 

Another thing on which the Spectator 
reflected was the attitude of the child of 
the present day—his conception of the 
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gift and its magnitude—as compared with 
the appreciative spirit of the child of long 
ago, when Christmas gifts were not so 
plentiful. The Spectator remembers a 
Christmas in his own childhood when a 
silver dime given him by a man suddenly 
changed that gentleman—in the boy’s 
estimation—from a position of poverty 
to one of affluence. The Spectator had 
heard him spoken of as “ poor” and 
without means; yet if such was the case, 
the Spectator reasoned, how could he give 
a little boy ten cents? It came warm 
from the depths of a pocket, without 
wrapping of tissue paper or holly ribbon, 
but it meant to the child great wealth gen- 
erously bestowed. Would a child of to-day 
consider that small coin—that “silver of- 
fering ’—any kind of a Christmas present? 

The Spectator also reflected on the 
sincerity of the thanks returned to the 
givers of Christmas gifts. He asked him- 
self if it was an evidence of insincerity to 
offer thanks for an article for which the 
recipient has no use and for which he does 
not care? Suppose—for this was only 
a supposititious case in the mind of the 
Spectator—that his wife, who has no special 
taste or desire for diamonds, but an abhor- 
rence of the imitation in anything, receives 
from a dear friend an ornament of glisten- 
ing stones—a beautiful thing in the eyes of 
the giver and just what that giver would 
herself wear—how, then, can Mrs. Spec- 
tator return thanks for the friendly senti- 
ment which prompted the gift and not be 
warmly effusive over the gift itself? The 
Spectator felt that this was a delicate 
matter which he could not adjust, having 
his own mind filled with the best method 
of wording the letter of thanks to the 
friend in a distant city who had sent a 
book of which he had a duplicate in his 
own library. Will not these perplexing 
situations, the Spectator asked himself, 
bring in a new school of diplomacy, in 
which all may study and learn new lessons? 

And when does the mission of the 
Christmas gift cease? Must one burden 
himself with useless articles, duplicate 
books, and superfluous calendars for the 
remainder of his life, because of the senti- 
ment which accompanied them to his door ? 
The Spectator has a friend whose home is 
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like a museum, showing the various styles 
and kinds of fancy work done at each 
stage of her existence, all of which must 
be preserved intact because a dear friend 
gave her this or that article ten or twenty 
years ago. The Spectator holds that a 
time comes in the lives of all when a gift 
may outlive its sentiment as well as its 
usefulness, when the giver can be just as 
dear and just as much valued without the 
worn, out-of-date reminder; and he fur- 
ther believes that, unless it be an article of 
staple value, the gifts should in time be 
passed on to others or relegated to the 


rubbish heap. The Spectator knows a 


sensible woman—one with a certain 
amount of sentiment, too—who does this 
“passing on” act, but, in order that no 
one may receive the same article which 
she bestowed in former years, a list of 
gifts and donors is kept, thereby guarding 
against trouble and confusion. 


But to return to the matter of calendars : 
the Spectator has asked himself how people 
were able to make their requisite number 
of Christmas gifts before the little adjust- 
able calendar pads came into being ? What 
other article, both useful and ornamental, 
can be found to take the place of the cal- 
endar, in spite of the seeming abuse given 
it by the Spectator ? He wishes it under- 
stood that he is not decrying the calendar 
itself, but only its multitudinous variations. 
For instance, there is the baby’s picture 
sent from afar, all right and acceptable in 
itself, so why make the infant appalling by 
placing at its feet the. startling figures 
“1909”? There is the well-taken view 
of the place where the Spectator spent 
many happy days the previous summer, a 
joy of pleasant reminiscence in itself, so 
why attach the unnecessary adjunct of a 
calendar? And there are the historical 
pictures—the old State House of Boston, 
the Bridge at Concord, and the “ Minute 
Man,” or the well-known street where the 
Spectator’s boyhood was spent, each pic- 
ture in itself sufficient to stir the blood 
and warm the heart, so why does one 
need to make the tiny calendar in one 
corner an excuse for its being ? 


The Spectator tries to imagine the satis- 
faction of Pope Gregory XIII had he 
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lived at the present time. He would 
undoubtedly say, as he looked upon the 
numberless calendars in homes, offices, 
and on Christmas counters, “‘ I have made 
all this possible !’’ And then the Specta- 
tor sees the ghost of Julius Caesar rising 
in self-assertion, saying, ‘‘ To me belongs 
the credit ; I made it possible for calen- 
dars to.exist, and become the main prod 
uct of this twentieth century Christmas ; 
without my efforts Pope Gregory would 
have had nothing to reform.” But as 
the Spectator stands, with calendars in 
hand, to the right and the left of him, 
and above and below, looking in vain 
for vacant space on wall, writing-desk, 
or table, he hasn’t the heart to thank 
either one of these well-meaning men. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


Books on music may be 
divided into four classes. 
First, books on the makers of music, that is, 
musical biographies; second, books on the 
significance of musical compositions, intend- 
ed primarily for concert-goers and opera 
habitués; third, books on the performance 
of music, intended for amateur or profes- 
sional players or singers; fourth, critical 
works on the art of music or some phase of 
it, intended primarily for the student of the 
theory or history of music. These classes 
are frequently not clearly distinguishable. 
Occasionally a book appears which could be 
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put into more than one of them. For example, 
Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s valuable series, 
“From Grieg to Brahms,” “The Romantic 
Composers,” and “ Beethoven and His Fore- 
runners,” might well be put under the first, 
second, and fourth classes. In the group of 
books that is before us all these four classes 
are represented. Four books deal with the 
lives of four composers: Schumann, Wagner, 
Tchaikowski (or, as the name is in this 
volume transliterated, Tchaikovsky), and 
MacDowell. The letters of Schumann which 
Dr. Storck has selected from published col- 
lections not only outline the more important 
experiences of his life, but also show very 
fairly his traits—his self-consciousness, his 
self-forgetfulness, his capacity for enthusi- 
asm, and, in one case at least, his {capacity 
for scorn; his generous and yet his wisely 
discriminating admiration for the music of 
contemporaries, his emotional intensity, and 
his fundamental wholesomeness. The at- 
tachment which led to his fortunate marriage 
forms the subject of a large proportion of 
the letters—and rightly, for more than any 
other force it molded the character of all but 
his earlier compositions. Angelo Neumann, 
the opera manager, who was a disciple of 
Wagner, has in his volume of reminiscences 
prepared a book which tells of one side 
of Wagner’s struggle for recognition. The 
book will be of interest chiefly to students of 
Wagner and ofthe music-drama. The “ Life 
and Works of Tchaikovsky” consists of the 
brief biography by Rosa Newmarch (written 
before the publication of the standard biog- 
raphy by the composer’s brother) supple- 
mented with extracts from his criticisms and 
diary and estimates by the editor of the vol- 
ume, Mr. Edwin Evans. As a biography it 
is not any fuller than Mr. Evans’s own biog- 
raphy of Tchaikowski; but its supplement- 
ary portions are an aid to an understanding 
of Tchaikowski’s chief works. Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman’s short and appreciative book on 
Edward MacDowell is a serious piece of 
work. Written by one who is frankly an 
admirer of this American composer, it is 
nevertheless balanced and not uncritical. 
Mr. MacDowell, as pictured here, was sensi- 
tive, highly strung, modest, gifted, impulsive. 
Like many a modern composer, he was prone 
to philosophize about his own work ; but his 
philosophy is not usually as convincing as 
his music. The whole book is a defense of 
programme music, as any appreciative biog 
raphy of MacDowell would have to be. 

To the second class—books to aid in the 
appreciation of music—there belong in this 
group six. Two of them might be called 
musical Baedekers: Mr. Upton’s “ The 
Standard Concert Guide” explains, under 
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the names of composers, the structure of the 
principal works that one is likely to hear at 
concerts, and some that one will probably 
never hear; the other, Melitz’s “ The Opera- 
Goer’s Complete Guide,” outlines the plots 
of practically all the operas one is likely to 
see performed. The latter only indirectly 
deals with a musical subject; but it is de- 
cidedly up-to-date. The former not only 
explains but offers criticism. In this class 
of books on appreciation of music belongs 
“Young People’s Story of Music,” by Ida 
Prentice Whitcomb. It is to a consider- 
able degree what such a book should not be, 
rhapsodical, uncritical, gossipy; but it will 
possibly be read by some people, young and 
old, who would not read a book more re- 
strained in expression and more instructive 
regarding the development of music as an 
art. In this class belongs, too, Mr. Law- 
rence Gilman’s book of essays on “ Aspects 
of Modern Opera.” To those who are really 
interested in the modern music-drama as a 
work of art Mr. Gilman’s essays will be 
suggestive. Mr. Gilman’s chief point is the 
contrast he draws between Debussy, Puccini, 
and Strauss, greatly to the advantage of the 
French composer. Whatever may be said 
in controverting Mr. Gilman’s judgment on 
the relative merits of specific compositions, 
he has the intellectual soundness to perceive 


that it is impossible to substitute vulgarity - 


and moral corruption for beauty as the ideal 
of the artist. As a real aid to the under- 
standing of music none of the books already 
mentioned in this class can compare in use- 
fulness and value with Mr. Clarence Lucas’s 
“Musical Form.” This is not a technical 
treatise, as its title might imply; it is rather 
a book for those who have no technical train- 
ing. Beginning with the simplest elements 
of musical structure, it leads the reader up 
to the most highly developed forms. It is, 
moreover, written with such sprightliness 
and vivacity that it entertains while it in- 
structs the reader; at the same time, it is so 
clear that it can hardly fail to direct the 
reader to paths in the domain of music which 
he never trod before. it is well supplied 
with musical illustrations. Many people who 
enjoy music want the instruction that will 
enable them to exercise discrimination in 
their enjoyment. We know of no book that 
is likely to help them more than this. Hen- 
derson’s two volumes, “ What is Good Mu- 
sic?” and “How Music Developed,” and 
Krehbiel’s volume “ How to Listen to Music ” 
are not more useful than this. Mason and 
Surette’s volume on “The Appreciation of 
Music,” being more elaborate and therefore 
more formidable to the musical layman, is 
a capital book for those who, having read 


such a book as this of Mr. Lucas’s, would like 
to pursue the subject further. 

In the class of books designed for those 
who play or sing belong, from this group 
before us, three volumes: one on piano-play- 
ing, two on singing. Mr. Josef Hofmann, 
recognized as a pianist not only of superla- 
tive technique but also of distinction as an 
artist, gives in his little volume many wise 
counsels, and at the end a sketch of Rubin- 
stein as a teacher. Almost any one who 
plays the piano at all would find this book 
suggestive. Mr. Henderson in his book 
“The Art of the Singer” offers fruits of 
study and of observation as a music critic. 
It is worth reading, not only by those who 


sing, but by those who, as listeners at con- 


certs or the opera, desire intelligently to dis- 
tinguish between good singing and bad. 
Mr. Henderson lays special emphasis on the 
function of the singer as something more 
than a performer—as an artist. The other 
book on singing is Taylor’s “ The Psychol- 
ogy of Singing.” Mr. Taylor’s message to 
singers of to-day is substantially, Don’t worry 
about your larynx or your diaphragm or any 
other part of your anatomy; if you want to 
learn how to sing, the best thing you can do 
is to imitate somebody who already knows 
how. This contention, though it is disturb- 
ing to teachers whose chief capital is some 
anatomical or physiological method, is essen- 
tially sound. The only physiological or ana- 
tomical method that is consistent with the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Taylor is one 
which has the psychological effect of drawing 
the pupil’s attention away from the organs of 
the body that produce vocal tones. Both 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Henderson agree in 
asserting that a singer must be a musician— 
a fact which many singers overlook and 
many hearers ignore. 

The fourth and last class of books—those 
intended primarily for the student of the 
art of music or some one of its aspects— 
is represented by three volumes in this 
group: Louis A. Coerne’s “ The Evolution of 
Modern Orchestration,” the late Professor 
Paine’s “ The History of Music to the Death 
of Schubert,’ and Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s 
“Chapters of Opera.” They are all three, 
however, not without: interest to the reader 
whose interest is principally that of the intel- 
ligent listener to good music. Mr. Coerne’s 
book is a scholarly piece of work. It does 
not undertake to analyze specific composi- 
tions; it rather traces the progress of the 
orchestra as a whole from its beginnings to 
its most modern development. Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s book is devoted solely to the history of 
opera in New York City. As dean of the 
music critics of New York, Mr. Krehbiel is 
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well fitted for his task. He does not gloss 
over at all the elements of fashion, commer- 
cialism, display by the vulgar rich, and petty 
jealousy by hardly less vulgar musicians, 
which have too much guided the course of 
opera in the American metropolis. The 
book is painstaking as a history, but is at 
the same time readable by virtue of its many 
anecdotes and passages of personal reminis- 
cence. Professor Paine’s volume is the 
product of his years of lectures as head of 
the Department of Music in Harvard. For 
the period it covers—which does not im 
clude any of the modern era which pro- 
duced such great contributors to the art as 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, 
brahms—itis thorough. It undoubtedly will 
take high place among books of its kind. 


Macedonia is imterest- 
ing because, in the first 
place, one sees life there 
in its elemental aspects. It is interesting, 
secondly, because of its combination of the 
eorgeous color of the East with the more 
sober tones of the West. It is interesting, 
thirdly, because, of all the oppressed Turkish 
provinces, it has attracted the most attention. 
Finally, it is interesting because it has been, 
and doubtless will continue to be, the battle- 
ground between Bulgar and Turk. As is 
natural, Mr. Smith’s “ Fighting the Turk in 
the Balkans”' comprises a vivid and read- 
able description of such fighting on the part 
of the Bulgars. No wonder they keep it up. 
They do not forget that in the thirteenth 
century Bulgaria dominated the Balkans and 
may do so again. From the battle of Kos- 
sovo, in 1393, however, when the Turkish 
Sultan Amurath overthrew the combined 
armies of Bulgaria and Servia, to the Treaty 
of San Stefano, in 1877, the Bulgars were a 
subject race and under the dominion of 
Turkey. By the Treaty of San Stefano, 
ending the Russo-Turkish War, the Russians 
delivered their Slav brethren both of Bul- 
garia and of Macedonia. But the following 
year this creation of a “ Big Bulgaria” was 
checked by the Treaty of Berlin, through 
which the European Powers, with England 
at their head, curbed Russia, undid the work 
of the previous treaty, and threw back into 
Turkish grip the two and a half millions of 
Bulgars in Macedonia. With such remem- 
brances it would be natural for the Bulgars 
to wish again to monopolize all Macedonia. 
Yet our author tells us that, in his opinion, 
Kulgaria is not anxious to annex Macedonia 
.S a whole, that Greece should be given the 
territory north of her present frontier, and 


FIGHTING THE TURK 
IN MACEDONIA 


Fighti Turk i “A the Balkans. By Arthur D. Howden 


that to Servia should be handed over the 
districts of Novibazar and Old Servia. Mean- 
while, the Young Turks seem to have solved 
the problem for the present. 


The so-called Emmanuel Move- 
THE LIVING ; 
WORD ment is something very much 
more than a mere practical 
application of psychological principles to 
therapeutics, or a mere new partnership 
between ministers and doctors. It is one 
phase of a great spiritual revival which is 
moving slowly but powerfully throughout 
the community, which is turning men away 
dissatisfied from the externals of religion— 
its pomps, its ceremonies, and its intellectual 
formalities—to its vital force, its spiritual 
realities. It is a new faith in Christ as a 
personality, as truly present now with his 
disciples as he was in the first century; a 
new faith in God as a universal Spirit filling 
the world with his presence and manifesting 
himself to the children of men in a Divine 
personality of which Jesus of Nazareth was 
the human incarnation; a new faith in men 
as spiritual beings temporarily housed in 
bodies. Itis an incident of this faith in the 
reality of the spiritual that it employs in 
dealing with bodily disease the power of the 
spirit in co-operation with physical remedies. 
But this is only an incident, though a very 
important incident, in a movement of much 
greater proportions. This movement is giv- 
ing us a new conception of as well as a new 
faith in God ; a new interpretation of as well 
as anew following of Christ; a new realiza- 
tion of immortality as a present as well asa 
continuing existence; and a new reverence 
for man as God’s child with infinite possi- 
bilities. Of this movement Dr. Elwood 
Worcester’s latest book,’ “ The Living Word,” 
is an interpretation; that it is a complete 
interpretation of this movement, which no 
man can completely interpret, he would be 
the last to assume; but it is a broad, inspir- 
ing, and helpful interpretation, and may be 
commended heartily to those who desire to 
understand something of the secret of the 
present unrecognized revival of religion. 


Appropriate to the pres- 
ent centennial of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birth is this volume * made up 
of a series of papers more or less reminis- 
cential, and giving different aspects of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character as seen from different 
points of view—not important as a perma- 
nent addition to literature, but interesting 
and valuable as an interpretation of a great 
and enigmatical character. 


The Li Worcester. Moffat, 


LINCOLN TRIBUTES 
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THE TRIUMPH OF WIRELESS 


THE STORY OF THE WRECK OF THE REPUBLIC 
TOLD BY CAPTAIN J. B. RANSON, R.N.R., 
OF THE RESCUING STEAMSHIP BALTIC 


Readers of The Outlook are familiar with the main incidents, which were reported in The 
Outlook of last week, connected with the sinking of the steamship Republic, of the White 
Star Line, outward bound for Naples, by the Italian liner Florida, inward bound for New 
York, in a dense fog off the island of Nantucket. Among many other vessels dramatically 
summoned by the use of the wireless telegraph was the steamship Baltic of the White 
Star Line. Her Commander, Captain Ranson, is a man of forty-five, of ruddy face, broad 
shoulders, and elastic step, and is a living testimonial to the healthfulness of the seaman’s life, 
which he has followed for thirty years. He went to sea as an apprentice on a British sail- 
ing vessel at fourteen, and at twenty-four was Captain of a steamer of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company on the west coast of South America. He has been in the service of 
the White Star Line for eighteen years. Captain Ranson has told to a member of the 
editorial staff of The Outlook in a special interview the story of the rescue of the sixteen 
hundred passengers whose lives were jeopardized by the collision, and we are permitted 
to give this story as told to one individual in a carefully considered form heretofore unpub- 
lished. The Outlook is glad to have this opportunity of placing the accurate facts before 
its readers in their proper perspective for the first time. We discuss somewhat fully on 
another page the principles and lessons of what we believe to be the most dramatic event 


in ocean travel of modern times.—THE EDITORS. 


N the morning of the disaster we 
() had already made the Nartucket 
lightship by the submarine bell. 
The Baltic. was inward bound for New 


York from Liverpool, and we were going 
at a reduced speed ina very heavy fog. 


We had located the lightship about mid- 


night, and had proceeded about eighty 
miles to the westward. At seven-fifteen 
on that Saturday morning the wireless 
operator came rushing up to me on the 
bridge—he did not take time to write the 
message on the usual printed form, but had 
put it down on the first slip of paper he 
could lay his hands on—and handed me 
this message: ‘‘ The Republic dangerously. 
Latitude 40:17 north ; longitude 70 west.” 
You can see from the wording of this 
message, from which some such word as 
“ injured ” is apparently omitted after the 
word “ dangerously,” in what urgent haste 
it was sent. It came from the wireless 
station at Siasconset, on the island of 
Nantucket. My first move was to throw 
the helm hard a-starboard and make for 
the position of the Republic with all pos- 
sible speed. We knew her latitude and 
longitude, and our job was to find her in 
the thickest kind of a fog. At that time 
we were sixty-four miles from the position 
294 


given us in the first message from the 
Republic, but of course she was drifting 
all the time, and during our twelve hours’ 
search I estimate we traveled two hundred 
miles in our zigzag course before we found 
her, and all within a sea area of ten square 
miles. 

But before I go on with the story I 


‘might explain the three scientific methods 


which we employed in our hunt for the 
drifting Republic. These were wireless 
telegraphy, the submarine bell and tele- 
phone system, and Sir William Thomp- 
son’s apparatus for sounding. Wireless 
telegraphy you are doubtless familiar with. 
Almost all passenger vessels, as well as 
naval ships, are supplied with it, and can 
communicate with each other or with the 
stations on land within a radius of two 
hundred miles. <A wireless message can- 
not convey to you the definite position of 
amoving vessel. The electric waves from 
a wireless instrument move in a circle. 
It is like throwing a stone into the water, 
and the stronger you throw.the stone the 
farther the wavelets go; so, if you get a 
distress call, the vessel sending it may be 
anywhere in any direction within a circle 
of two hundred miles, of which the send- 
ing vessel is the center. Of course a 


| 

‘ 
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vessel in trouble can send her latitude and 
longitude, and that helps to locate her, 
jut if you are in a fog and have lost your 
reckoning, wireless will not help you much 
in regard to the position of the land. But 
a submarine bell will. ‘The Nantucket 
lightship, like all modern lightships in this 
country, Great Britain, and the Continent of 
Europe, has asubmarine bell which is kept 
constantly ringing—by compressed air 
| believe. The sound waves go out below 
the surface of the water and can be heard 
for a distance of seventeen miles by pass- 
ing ships with the proper instruments in- 
stalled. On my ship, for example, there 
are two apertures on either side of the 
bow which you might call submarine ears. 
They are connected by wires with a tele- 
phone receiver on tle bridge. By listen- 
ing at this telephone and switching the 
instrument from the starboard “ ear ” to 
the port “ear ”’ and back again, you can 
hear the faint tones of the lightship’s sub- 
marine bell when you get in range of it. 
If the tone is louder through the starboard 
“ear” than through the port “ ear,” you 
know the lightship is on your starboard 
side. If the tone is exactly the same 
through both “ ears,” you know the light- 
ship is dead ahead. This apparatus 
helped me greatly, as I shall explain later, 
in finding the Republic. 

The third method I employed, in con- 
nection with the wireless telegraph and 
submarine bell, was Sir William Thomp- 
son’s sounding apparatus. The Baltic 
was equipped with this appliance, and we 
could take soundings to the depth of one 
hundred fathoms while going at full speed. 
Employing the ordinary method of a sound- 
ing lead attached to a rope, you have to 
stop your ship dead to take a sounding. 
The modern sounding appliance is attached 
to a wire like a piano string, and it goes to 
the bottom, records the depth, and is 
hoisted to the deck again without the 
ship’s speed being retarded a_ second, 
Moreover, the weight at the end of the 
wire is filled with a substance—often just 
common brown soap—to which some of 
the soil or sand or ‘mud of the bottom of 
the sea sticks. An examination of this 
material, which is frequently described on 
the charts or is known from previous 
experience, helps to locate your position. 

This explanation will enable you to 


understand a little better, perhaps, how 
we pursued the Republic all day long, like 


ahound on the scent, and finally found 


her, at about half-past six in the evening, 
after steering and zigzagging about all 
day. The Republic’s position, as I have 
already said, kept constantly changing 
in the fog, and, as fast as I could get to a 
point of latitude and longitude noted in 
the last wireless message received, Cap- 
tain Sealby on the Republic would have 
moved, involuntarily of course, to another. 
I was getting wireless messages thick and 
fast all the time from Captain Sealby on 
the Republic, from the Company’s office 
in New York, via Siasconset, and from 
the other ships which had joined in the 
search for the Republic in response to the 
“C.Q. D.” distress call, of which we have 
heard so much during the past few days. 
This is a general danger signal to all ships 
equipped with wireless apparatus within 
range, and warns them to be on the alert 
to render help if necessary. The initials 
“C.Q. D.” may naturally be supposed to 
stand for ‘‘Come Quick! Danger!” The 
message I received was as follows: 


Hear general call and message repeated. 
Republic fifteen miles south of Nantucket 
light vessel. Requires immediate assistance. 
Do utmost to reach her. 

SIASCONSET. 


Among the ships responding to the “ C, 
©. D.” message were the Lucania, La 
Lorraine, the Furnessia, the New York, 
and the Gresham and the Seneca, the 
latter two being United States Govern- 
ment vessels. You can easily imagine 
that our operator was kept pretty busy 
receiving these messages and sending 
them to the bridge, and that on the 
bridge we were kept busy, not merely 
responding to them by wireless replies, 
but changing the course of our ship in 
response to the directions or instructions 
which they gave. Asa matter of fact, it 
may literally be said that my ship, the 
Baltic, was steered some of the time by 
Captain Sealby on the Republic. For 
example, read these messages from Cap- 
tain Sealby : 

[Here Captain Ranson selected from a 
pile of a hundred or more telegrams 
written on the thin paper blanks of the 
Marconi Company the following des- 
patches, apologizing for their somewhat 
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bedraggled appearance, which he explained 
was due to the fog and rain that enveloped 
the Baltic’s bridge, where they had been 
received and read.—THE EDI!ToRs. 

You are getting louder. Keep steering 


east-southeast. Listen for our ship’s bell. 
SEALBY. 


Steer southeast now. SEALBY. 


But it was not only these direct instruc- 
tions that helped me, which were received, 
of course, after we were near enough to 
the Republic so that she could hear our 
whistle and the bombs we were firing. 
Some of Captain Sealby’s telegrams 
helped me by inference. For example, 
quite early in the day I received this wire- 
less : 

Have picked up Nantucket by submarine 
bell bearing north-northeast. Sounding 
thirty-five fathoms. SEALBY. 
Now this gave me very important and 
useful informauon. I knew that the Nan- 
tucket lightship’s bell«could be heard by 
the submarine telephone not over seven- 
teen miles, and that therefore the Repub- 
lic must be within a radius of seventeen 
miles from the lightship. Consequently, 
when I could not hear the submarine bell 
myself, I knew that I was outside of the 
Republic’s position. In the second place, 
I knew the Republic was in thirty-five 
fathoms of water. So we kept sounding 
continually, and as soon as we struck 
forty fathoms we changed our course to 
strike thirty-five fathoms, for I knew there 
was no use of our being in forty fathoms 
when they were in thirty-five; and so it 
was when we got near enough to the 
Republic for them to hear our whistle. 
When I received a message from Captain 
Sealby saying, ‘‘ We heard your whistle, 
but it has gone out of range now,” we 
immediately changed our course to get 
within range again. Here are some of 
the messages received during the day that 
indicate the kind of wireless conversation 
that was continually going on: 

Lucania says please listen for his four 
blasts. 

Republic says ‘we can hear a bomb to the 
west of us. Is it you? 

La Lorraine says he hears Republic’s bell, 
and is steering straight towards him. 


La Lorraine says tell Captain Ranson we 
are blowing a wé&zst/e,not a horn. Please 
e as much noise as possible. 


6 February 


Have not heard Lucania, but she is stil] 
around. Am in touch with Lorraine. 
SEALBY. 


La Lorraine and Baliic ask Republic if 
he hears bell, bomb, or whistle. He replies 
he hears steamer’s whistle, and thinks we 
both must be close to him. 

BALTIC OPERATOR. 


Republic operator says, “ We are sinking 
rapidly.” Weare keeping everything clear 
and standing by for Republic’s signals. 

BALTIC OPERATOR. 


Captain Baltic: Am cruising round trying 
to locate you. CAPTAIN LUCANIA. 


Captain Baltic: There is a bomb bearing 
northwest from me. Keep firing. 
SEALBY. 


Siasconset says hear from Republic; says 
to Baltic to hurry; they are sinking fast. 
ALTIC OPERATOR. 


Tell Captain Ranson steer northeast at 
once. SEALBY. 


Furnessia [which had turned round to ren- 
der assistance—THE =r now thirty- 
five miles west Nantucket. ill take three 
hours to get back. SIASCONSET. 


Captain Ranson: Can we be of any as 
sistance? If not, will proceed -to New York, 
as we have hardly enough coal to reach port. 


You are very close now. Right a-beam. 
Come carefully. You are on our port side. 
Have just seen your rocket. You are very 
close to us. SEALBY. 

These messages, taken at random from 
scores of others, may seem somewhat 
matter-of-fact to you, but I can assure 
you they meant a good deal to us on the 
bridge of the Baltic, and they indicate 
how we had to feel our way. After 
twelve hours’ search zigzagging and cir- 
cling in the fog, changing our course as 
each new bit of information came by wire- 
less, we at lastfound the Republic. We 
came within a hundred feet of the ship 
before we could see anything, and then 
we saw only the faint glare of a green 
light they were burning—like the illumi- 
nation you burn on the Fourth of July. 
The ship’s sidelights we could not distin- 
guish, and that was why there was no real 
use in sending up rockets, although we 
did so constantly on the chance of their 
being seen. ‘The passengers had already 
been taken aboard the Florida, so there was 
no anxiety about them. The Florida was 
still well afloat and there ..as no danger of 
her going down, so the “rst thing for us 
to do was to transfer the crew from the 
Republic to our ship. Later we steamed 
to the Florida and took off the passengers 
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of both ships. As far as I could ascertain, 
the number taken from the Florida was 
1,516 people. There was quite a nasty 
sea running, and a thick fog. We went 
to leeward; we did not dare to go to 
windward of the Florida, as we should 
have been blown on top of her. The 
process of transfer was simple enough. 
We started at eleven o’clock on Saturday 
night, and the crews of the three ships, the 
Republic, the Florida, and the Baltic, rowed 
back and forth in the Republic’s lifeboats, 
and finished the next morning about eight 
o'clock. Both passengers and crews 
behaved remarkably well, but I am sure it 
seemed to them a perfectly simple and 
natural thing to do, although of course 
somewhat uncomfortable. The unusual 
thing about it was that the Republic’s pas- 
sengers were transferred twice for reasons 
of safety within a comparatively few hours, 
on the open sea and in small boats. ‘This 
has never occurred before in my experience. 

You ask why Captain Sealby felt that 
he must stick by his ship even at great 
personal risk. It is true that he and his 
second officer were the only ones on board 
when the Republic finally foundered, and 
were thrown into the sea and rescued with 
some difficulty on account of the darkness. 
They ran this risk, not in the least to in- 
dulge in pyrotechnics, for Captain Sealby 
is not that kind of a man, but for two 
very good reasons. First, it is a tradition 
of the sea that a captain must stick to his 
ship until the last hope is gone, and that 
then he must be the last one to leave her. 
In the second place, if he should abandon 
his ship even with the conviction that she 
was hopelessly lost, and then some other 
vessel or seaman should come along and 
save her, his own judgment could very 
easily be questioned, and his reputation as 
a resourceful and trustworthy commander 
would be irretrievably ruined. As to the 
work involved, it was hard for everybody 


concerned, but that is a part of the trade. 
During the time of the search I was where 
I had to be, of course, on the bridge. I 
went up about six o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing and stayed there until we docked at 
one o’clock on Monday afternoon—about 
eighty hours. Food? My food was 
brought up to me. Sleep? Why, no, I 
was there on the bridge walking around. 
I couldn’t have slept even had I gone 
below. However, that is nothing unusual ; 
we often have two or three days on the 
bridge without rest in bad weather, and 
the effect of that is usually that one can- 
not sleep for some time afterward. For 
instance, on Monday night, after I got 
ashore and was free from all responsibility, 
I could not sleep. . 

Yes, all these modern appliances which 
aided us in our search for the Republic 
add greatly to the safety of passengers. 
These modern devices for safety in nav- 
igation correspond to the block signal 
system in railroad travel. Of course we 
have our lookout up in the crow’s-nest, who 
calls out “ All’s well,” just as the lookout 
did before modern safeguards were thought 
of. We have had the submarine bell 
apparatus on all the White Star ships for 
about five years. It is a comparatively 
recent invention. American? Yes, an 
American invention—from Boston, I be- 

I see no reason to think that we have 
reached the climax of invention for safety 
devices in navigation. ‘There is always 
something new. Who would have thought 
ten years ago of wireless messages to 
be used in saving life at sea? Nobody 
dreamed of it; and it is quite possible to 
conceive that other discoveries may be 
made of equal benefit to navigation. 
There is no question about it—the pas- 
senger on a well-equipped transatlantic 
liner is safer than he can be anywhere 
else in the world. 
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A Review 


Roosevelt's Administration 


I—-ITS HUMAN AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


BY. FRANCIS E. LEUPP 
Commissioner of Indian A ffairs 


This is the first of four articles which together will comprise a review of the most 
important aspects of President Roosevelt’s Administration. The three articles to 
follow will be published in successive issues of The Outlook. They will be: Inter- 
national Relations of the Administration, by James Brown Scott, Solicitor for the 
Department of State of the United States; Economic and Industrial Influence of the 
Administration, by James R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States; and Patriotism and Public Service, by Lyman Abbott.—THE EDITORs. 


of President 


which has most sharply distinguished 
the administration of President Roose- 
velt from that of any of his predecessors 
in office, I should answer: Its militant 
humanity. Mr. Roosevelt has certainly 
been the most aggressively human Presi- 
dent we have had since Mr. Lincoln. A 
plain man of the people, reared in what 
now seems to us a day of small things, 
Lincoln loomed heroic in the face of a 
tremendous armed uprising against the 
National life ; Roosevelt, born of a class 
who represent the nearest approach to an 
aristocracy in this democratic Republic, 
deliberately parted company’ with the 
associations to which he had been bred, in 
order to fight the battles of the people 
against a commercial oligarchy. There is 
nothing dramatic in a warfare where the 
courts furnish the battlegrounds and only 
ill-gotten gains are spilled, as compared 
with one where the life-blood of men is 
shed amid cannon-roar and bugle-calls, but 
the sense of duty which presses a man to 
such a sacrifice of self in the cause of 
human rights may be equally heroic; and 
the fact that Mr. Roosevelt sought this 
fight himself instead of having it forced 
upon him gives a double emphasis to the 
broad human sympathy underlying his 
course. 
Moreover, in our generation the whole 
domain of popular activity and interest 
298 


ik I were asked to name the trait 


has broadened far beyond the limits of 
forty years ago. We have begun to take 
notice of things which were then passed 
with scarcely a thought. We are showing 
an intelligent curiosity as to “ how the other 
half lives; we are tackling the subtle 
problems of sex, still unsolved and long 
considered insoluble ; we are seeking for 
wiser ways in which to bend the human 
twig, and thus avert the fixed misinclina- 
tion of the adult tree ; we are treating the 
disease germ as a foe to be shut out 
rather than driven out; and devising new 
detective methods and defenses with which 
to bar its entry into the habitations of men ; 
we are struggling to get back to the old 
ideal of the family as the unit in our social 
fabric, and thus dignifying the home as it 
deserves ; and we are making an equal 
effort to get away from the modern theory 
that each generation is sufficient unto 
itself, and hence that our posterity must 
take its chances of making up for our 
waste. 

In these and a thousand other matters 
of large immediate concern to the daily 
life of the people but only incidental im- 
portance to the Government as_ such, 
there is no technical necessity for inter- 
vention by a President; yet Mr. Roose- 
velt has dipped into all of them, lending 
the prestige of his high office as well as 
the attraction of his unique personality to 
the promotion of what he deemed their 
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best ends. No other man who has filled 
our highest chair of state has ever publicly 
announced his views on so many different 
subjects ; but neither has any other ever 
enjoyed the intimate companionship of so 
many experts in all these topics or done 
the amount of reading and reasoning 
about them in odd moments. A man 
could hardly escape such universality of 
interests who possessed such universality 
of communion, on terms of good fellow- 
ship, with the representatives of all human 
classes and conditions. 

Now let us see what the effect of all 
this must necessarily be. Among a peo- 
ple like ours, with not only abundant 
inventive genius but the courage of initia- 
tive, nearly every citizen cherishes a social 
or business hobby of his own which he is 
very much in earnest in pushing forward. 
Along comes the President with a straight- 
out, clean-cut expression of opinion on that 
hobby, and makes the man his devoted 
friend or his outspoken censor at once. 
He quotes the President thereafter, not 
merely on political or economic questions, 
as Presidents commonly have been quoted, 
but on the same subjects and on the same 
plane of familiarity as he quotes others of 
his fellow-citizens ; the President has, in 
short, ceased in his mind to be a remote 
and statuesque figure posed on a dais, but 
the ordinary man at his elbow. And in 
view of such considerations is it strange 
that the bond of human companionship 
has grown to be so strong between Presi- 
dent and people that half the visitors 
presented at the White House find them- 
selves talking to Mr. Roosevelt with an 
easy and comfortable sense of sympathy 
to which they were unaccustomed in their 
contact with public celebrities elsewhere ? 
The same idea underlies the fact that in 
the people’s homes in the most out-of-the- 
way points to which my travels have led 
me for some years past—in the heart of 
the desert, in the depths of the forest, in 
the midst of the mining camp, wherever 
men and women maintain their outside 
interests in spite of their isolation—the 
one print you will see pinned to the wall, 
over the bed or beside the looking-glass, 
is a picture of Mr. Roosevelt; and the 
chances are that it is not the portrait for 
which he has given some artist a deliber- 
ate sitting, but a good-humored cartoon, 


or a kodak snapshot translated into half- 
tone for newspaper publication, showing 
him in action and not in repose, and 
thereby bringifg his individual human 
characteristics strongly into the light. 

It is easier, too, after these reflections, 
to realize why it is that the school-boy who 
used to be reared, as to his morals and man- 
ners and ideals of citizenship, on biogra- 
phies of Washington and Franklin and other 
great Americans of the past, is now fed 
on fresher literary pabulum—on stories of 
Roosevelt, a modern of the moderns. 
The lad used to regard the old worthies 
with some dread because he was expected 
to model his own conduct on their severe 
Standards; and it is worth noting, in 
support of my general argument, that the 
episodes that remained longest and clear- 
est in his memory were, in connection 
with Washington’s life, the hacking of the 
cherry tree, and with Franklin’s the meal 
of buns in the street. ‘These were inti- 
mate glimpses into the life of a human 
being like himself, quite apart from the 
pomp and circumstance attending the 
public services of either hero. Nay, I 
will venture to say that of every hun- 
dred little boys in the United States at 
this hour there are ninety-nine who can 
tell you what Mr. Roosevelt is doing every 
day, to one who can give you an intelligent 
account of anything Washington or Frank- 
lin ever did in their long careers of useful- 
ness. And when we find the healthy 
young American everywhere disposed to 
pattern himself, not on the cold and stately 
models of history, but on the living, acting, 
red-blooded typical Yankee of the present 
hour, we cannot help wondering what 
traits will most impress him so as to influ- 
ence his tastes and habits. 

Foremost, I fancy, I should place Mr. 
Roosevelt’s simplicity. I know that I 
shall be reminded of how he apes imperial 
magnificence by the little ceremonial at- 
tending formal receptions at the White 
House, and by the guard which accom- 
panies him everywhere. Well, he cannot 
help the guard. It is as irksome to him 
to be under surveillance all the time as to 
his critics to see him so hemmed in; but 
it is also of the first importance to the 
public interests that no more anarchists or 
monomaniacs shall rob the State of its 
lawfully commissioned head. As to the 
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ornamental functions, all Mr. Roosevelt 
has done is to bring order and system out 
of what had threatened to become chaos, 
and he has succeeded in doing so with as 
little disturbance as possible of the friendly 
and unconventional footing on which the 
people like to meet their chosen chief. In 
every other respect, surely, there is i.ot a 
citizen of the United States of equal in- 
come, in or out of public life, who maintains 
less empty show for show’s sake. The table 
of President Roosevelt at the White House 
is merely the table of Mr. Roosevelt the 
private citizen transported from the banks 
of Long Island Sound to the banks of the 

- Potomac. The service and appointments 
are parallel in Washington and in Oyster 
Bay. ‘The carriages and horses are the 
best he can afford, as they ought to be, 
but would not compare, on their orna- 
mental side, with equipages found on 
every block of Fifth Avenue in the fashion- 
able season, or with some I have seen 
even in the capital city. 

The simplicity of his social ideas is not 
expressed solely in the absence of vulgar 
display in his surroundings and his hos- 
pitalities; he has also very pronounced 
notions of where he wishes to draw the 
line in his acquaintance. The late John 
Hay once wittily suggested, regarding a 
certain young European sovereign who 
had just come into his own, that it must 
be hard for such a mere boy to be obliged, 
in the interest of respectability, to erase 
his own mother’s name from his visiting 
list. I don’t know that any particular pain 
has attended the process, on the part of 
President Roosevelt, of ignoring socially 
certain of his former acquaintances who 

aes had permitted scandals of a particular sort 
se - to attach to their names; but, whether it 
i ee has cost him any discomfort or not, he has 
: done it remorselessly. The honest and 
intelligent mechanic, the threadbare invent- 
— or, the penniless man of letters, may sit 
fou | at his board on the same level with the 

¢ highest public dignitary ; but the morally 

oS besmirched aristocrat must find his welcome 
Oe under some other roof. Will any one say 
Gator that this is not a wholesome attitude to be 
se taken by the man to whom, more than to 
any other, thousands of good Americans 
look for an example to commend to their 
families ? And is it not probable that more 
than one young man, prone to the free life 
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of the well-to-do youth of our large cities, 
has been influenced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
practice of self-restraint in those matters 
in which hot blood and loose thought 
make temptation continuous ? 

A respecter of his own domestic obliga- 
tions and of the purity of the firesides of 
others, Mr. Roosevelt’s views on marriage 
and the rearing of children have impressed 
themselves upon his fellow-citizens far 
more deeply than they would if they had 
come from a differentsort of man. They 
have not appeared as empty preachments 
or dreary platitudes—moral philosophy for 


others which the philosopher did not feel 


bound to use as his own rule of conduct. 
Moreover, they have not been accompanied 
with any parade of his own household. 
Mrs. Roosevelt and his children have kept 
in the background as much as practicable, 
where newspaper notoriety was concerned ; 
that the paragraphers have given them so 
much attention, first and last, has been in 
spite of the best efforts of the head of the 
family to keep everybody reminded that 
he alone was journalistic property. 

The public activities of the Roosevelt 
administration might be compassed in an 
isosceles triangle, in the apex of which we 
should write “ Equity,” and in the two 
basic angles respectively ‘‘ Normality ” and 
“Common Sense.” This symbolic sug- 
gestion grows out of the fact that a law, 
simply as a lew, is no fetich for the wor- 
ship of Theodore Roosevelt. He has 
been dubbed by sensationalists and hasty 
thinkers a lawless President, but no gen- 
eralization was ever more absurd. He 
has simply asserted the broad principle 
that the philosophy underlying life is 
greater than any of the individual minds 
which share in carrying it to fulfillment ; in 
other words, that the statutes and judicial 
decisions which go to make up our body 
of law are emanations from the human 


brain, which is finite, and hence that they 


do not necessarily contain the crystallized 
sum of the wisdom of the universe; that 
our assumption that their authors were 
anxious to do right as they saw the right, 
justifies an effort to interpret every law on 
sane lines, and as nearly as practicable in 
conformity with the accepted scheme of 
things ; and that the application of all law 
should be to all men alike. When there 
was no law sufficiently definite to serve as 
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a guide to the Executive, he has proceeded 
according to the dictates of common sense 
and trusted the lawmakers to catch up 
with him if his judgment were in error. 
If that be lawlessness, the bulk of the 
plain people of the United States, who 
certainly have no taint of anarchism in 
their blood, have yet to find it out; for, 
without putting it clearly into words, they 
have comprehended his idea and given it 
the seal of their heartiest approval. 

By way of illustration, take the enforce- 
ment ‘of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Here was a statute notoriously faulty, a 
fact realized by no one more keenly than 
by President Roosevelt ; but his answer to 
this objection was: “ The best way to find 
out its weak places is to prosecute some 
offender under it—the biggest and most 
powerful we can find, for he will engage 
the most resourceful counsel to defend him, 
and such a struggle will leave nothing 
hidden that can be searched out.” So the 
famous Northern Merger suit was begun, 
the object of attack being the man who 
by general consent was the foremost rail- 
way magnate in the country, on terms of 
social amity with the President, and a 
more or less frequent visitor at the White 
House. ‘This suit was denounced by some 
of the cheaper class of critics as “ theatri- 
cal,”’ demagogic,”” and the lke, whereas 
it was only bruadly typical. Its first design 
was to test the law; but for the purpose 
of the test a case was made up which 
could involve the least possible harm to 
bona-fide innacent investors; for all the 
properties entering into the alleged unlaw- 
ful merger were rich and prosperous, and 
it was a foregone conclusion that, though 
speculative values might be for a while 
unsettled by the discovery that there was 
going to be a genuine enforcement of the 
law, every stockholder who had honestly 
bought his shares as an investment for his 
savings would continue to have cent per 
cent of the actual values on which he had 
depended. And the fact that the author 
of the merger, who thus became the chief 
defendant, was the ablest and most power- 
ful man of his class in the whole railway 
world, and outside of his business on 
nleasant terms of association with the 
President, showed that the enforcer of the 
law would be no respecter of persons. 

The consideration of this subject leads 


naturally up to the broader one of the 
popular mania for speculation. It seems 
to me that there is no more deplorable 
sign of the times than the tendency of our 
young men toward gambling on the great 
exchanges, for the average young dabbler 
m stocks is merely a gambler in chances. 
He notices that there has been a general 
upward movement in the market, but that 
the X Y Z stock has not risen with the 
rest, so he buys a hundred shares on mar- 
gin, and waits for the flood tide to carry 
X Y Z up a dollar or two a share. Quite 
as likely as not, he couldn’t tell you the 
location of the company, its recent earn- 
ings, the men in control of it, or the com- 
petition it has to meet; all he has seen 
are some letters and figures on a tape or 
a blackboard, and there is no essential 
difference between his “flyer” and the 
planking of another man’s louis on a 
particular square at Monaco. Nor is 
there any difference in its effect on the 
mind of the youth concerned. This 
seems to him so easy a way of making 
money without work that he gets absorbed 
in the process, and the legitimate business 
of his life becomes colorless and its values 
confused, to the ruin of his real man- 
hood. 

Perhaps there is little affirmative virtue 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s abstention from this 
sort of thing, for he could hardly have 
become a gambler if he had been tempted 
to: his life has been too full to permit 
him to think of anything except the tasks 
of the moment. Moreover, it was early 
borne in upon him that if he would avoid 
the snares which have caught the feet of 
so many other public men, he had better 
relieve his mind wholly of the worries of 
caring for his own property. Hence this 
burden has been shifted from his shoul- 
ders to those of others, in whose honesty 
and capacity he felt absolute confidence. 
I doubt whether he could tell you to-day 
how his money is invested, or what are 
the separate items of his income. No- 
body has ever been able to approach him 
on the question of how this proclamation 
would affect the market, or how that pro- 
jected legislation would influence some 
holding of hisown. His theory has always 
been that honesty in corporate manage- 
ment—voluntary by preference, but com- 
pulsory if need be—could not possibly 
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disturb real values, except to make them 
greater by the increased safety of the 
property represented by outstanding se- 
curities. The greater the publicity, also, 
he argues, the greater the popular con- 
fidence; so that even a bad showing, 
honorably confessed, must be less potent 
of harm than a flattering showing made 
by parading cooked” accounts before 
the eyes of a public trained to skepticism 
by unfortunate experience. 

In his attitude toward public life, or 
what in the phraseology of the street is 
termed ‘politics,’ President Roosevelt 


has exercised a powerful influence over | 


the young men of the country. One of 
the pleasantest of many pleasant letters 
drawn out by my book “ ‘The Man Roose- 
velt”’ came from a total stranger, an 
American student in Berlin, who had come 
across a copy in one of the book-stores of 
that city, and after reading it had passed 
it on to some foreign fellow-students, while 
he was himself returning to this country 
to vote for the retention of his ideal 
American in the Presidency for another 
fouf years. ‘Towards the close of his 
letter he said: ‘I should be very glad— 
if sometime it occurs to you—should you 
convey to the President the inspiration his 
life is to at least Azs young man!” Ina 
similar strain was a letter I saw a few 
days ago from a young fellow who had 
worked his way up in the civil service, by 
merit alone, from a subordinate position 
to one of authority, saying to the Presi- 
dent something like this: “ You cannot 
realize how much you have done for a 
whole lot of young men whom you never 
will know.” 

I have heard good persons of narrow 
understanding hold forth that the moral of 
President Roosevelt’s career for the young 
men of our country is that they can best 
express their fealty to the Government by 
serving it in office. This is certainly the 
furthest remove from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own philosophy. He loses nc opportunity 
of impressing upon his fellow-Americans 
the idea that some of the most patriotic 
service is to be rendered by the private 
citizen in the ordinary walks of life, by 
taking part in the selection of fit candi- 
dates for office, in electing them, and in 
keeping them in the public service as long 
as they do right; by helping to form a 
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sound basis of popular sentiment on which 
honest men in office can lay the founda- 
tions of their constructive work; and by 
discouraging mere hysterical spasms of 
“reform” as diligently as they resist the 
insidious encroachments of “ graft.” I 
remember an occasion, years ago, when 
my name was mentioned at a conference 
in connection with an impending vacancy 
on an important Commission, and I re- 
quested that it be not considered because 
1 was not then in a condition financially 
to make acceptance practicable. Mr. 
Roosevelt commended my position, say- 
ing that no man, with freedom of choice, 
ought to take upon himself public respon- 
sibilities unless he were so situated as to 
be independent of political vicissitudes, 
and ready to step out of office as promptly 
and as cheerfully as he stepped in. 

This is a wholesome notion to expound 
among a people naturally as fond of office 
as ours, and as confident of the capacity 
of every one to do whatever is expected of 
him in public life. Possibly some critics 
may try to discover in it the seeds of 
caste ; but, carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, it contains nothing of the sort. It 
leaves the fabricof popular self-government 
on its base, where it belongs. And in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s belief in big parties as the 
instruments of statesmanship is found the 
refutation of the caste or oligarchic theory. 
Observe the normality and common sense 
of the Roosevelt idea on this head. Nor- 
mally, this Republic is a machine com- 
posed of so many million units, each bear- 
ing a ballot, and every ballot doing its 
share in keeping the whole machine up to 
its greatest efficiency. Common sense 
warns us that if any one unit, or small 
group of units, severs its connection with 
the rest and attempts to constitute itself a 
separate bit of mechanism, the functions 
of the rest must be to that extent crippled 
or menaced with damage. So the Prési- 
dent has tried to convince his fellow-citi- 
zens that they must not expect perfection, 
but be patient with a few shortcomings 
here and there in the work ground out by 
the Government, looking to the general 
excellence of the product rather than to 
the ideal completeness of every detail. 

It is such philosophy as this, pressed 
upon the people in season and out, which 
has, I will venture to say, aroused a more 
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genuine popular interest in politics during 
the last eight years than ever was known 
in the previous history of the Republic, 
and turned more self-styled “ independ- 
ents” into party men for the time being. 
It is not a movement toward hidebound, 
blind and deaf partisanship, because the 
same men are at liberty to swing from 
one party to another as the work of either 
pleases or repels them ; but it pushes dis- 
tinctly away from the narrow conception 
of political duty which causes a man who 
is dissatisfied with something in his own 
party to go off by himself and raise his 
voice in the wilderness, in the smug belief 
that the world has time to pause in its 
busy round of work for the pleasure of 
contemplating his personal righteousness. 

This is no sneer at personal independ- 
ence of judgment; Heaven knows, the 
Roosevelt administration has paid an al- 
most startling tribute to that virtue! It 
is a criticism simply of the one brand of 
independence whose self-advertised inef- 
fectiveness does more to bring a good 
cause into contempt than all the machina- 
tions of the adversary. If Mr. Roosevelt 
has made any single fundamental truth in 
politics more obvious than all others, it is 
that the citizens of a republic, in order to 
attain big ends, must move in big masses 
and under leadership in which they have 
genuine confidence; that as no large 
group of inclividual minds can agree liter- 
ally upon every phase of a question, all 
ought to be willing to forego non-essentials 
in order to insure unanimity on essentials ; 
and that no man sacrifices his real inde- 
pendence because, having put his opinions 
fairly before his fellows, he consents to 
their temporary postponement in deference 
to the opinions of a majority of those with 
whom he must work in order to accom- 
plish anything. Hence we have seen the 
President himself urging upon Congress 
certain measures of legislation, but appar- 
ently wasting his logic upon closed ears ; 
taking his rebuff with such good nature as 
he could summon and trying again, instead 
of throwing down his baton and declaring 
his trust dissolved and his party a failure ; 
and finally arousing so strong a public 
sentiment that Congress, which after all 
is only a body representing the people, 
responds to the feeling among its princi 
pals at home, and enacts something which 


at least approximates, or points toward, 
the end the President had in view. ‘The 
result was that, though he might not ob- 
tain all he had sought, he had pried up the 
worst obstacles in his path and reached a 
point where he could afford to wait a little 
for the rest; and meanwhile his party 
remained undismembered. 

But, though deprecating, for young 
men especially, the pursuit of politics as a 
means of livelihood, Mr. Roosevelt has 
succeeded far beyond every other President 
in bringing into Government work good citi- 
zens who were willing to serve on unpaid 
boards and commissions for the sake of 
doing something to help a worthy enter- 
prise. Only the courage of a strong 
conviction of duty could have inspired 
the organization of the Anthracite Strike 
Commission of 1902, and only the faith 
of a group of strong men in his mo- 
tives and his indomitable purpose could 
have brought it to success. But for it, 
conjecture runs wild as to the ills which 
might have overcome the country. Yet 
the Commission was unauthorized by law 
and unprovided with means for meeting 
its necessary expenses. It was the same 
story with the Waterways Commission 
and the Conservation Commission, the 
Commission for inquiring into the condi- 
tion of the farming population, and a 
dozen other undertakings of equally phil- 
anthropic and far-sighted design. The 
great lesson to the people conveyed by 
these exhibitions of doing things by main 
strength is that when a crisis confronts 
any one, in private as in public affairs, it 
is his duty to go ahead, and trust to his 
own integrity of intent and the sympathy 
of his neighbors with his honest endeavor 
to carry him through to success. He may 
make mistakes, but at least he will be free 
from the negative crime of the do-nothing 
or the pharisaism of hugging the letter 
while despising the spirit of the law. 

In still another revolutionary direction 
has Mr. Roosevelt plunged in where most 
Presidents, with their dread of becoming 
involved in a snarl of red tape, would 
have proceeded, if at all, gingerly and on 
tiptoe. The interest he has taken in the 
pursuit of the municipal graft-brokers in 
San Francisco has not been limited to 
that of an outside spectator, as Prosecutor 
Heney and Detective Burns can testify. 
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Of the Pittsburgh developments as much 
can be said. It was he, as I happen to 
know, who turned the tide in favor of 
nominating Charles E. Hughes the first 
time for Governor, as a wise recognition 
of his warfare upon the insurance plun- 
derers in New York, just as, against 
enormous odds, he succeeded in landing 
the Governor’s second nomination. In 
the minds of many who assume to make 
rules for others’ conduct, it is ungracious 
dabbling in things which do not concern 
him for a President to take more than an 
observer’s part in the struggle between 
opposing forces in the politics of a State. 
So it would be, if the question were merely 
the composure of a rivalry between two 
candidates. But when the fight involves 
a great moral issue, and the way lies open, 
unobstructed by considerations of possibly 
greater general importance in the long 
run, etiquette must be waived and the 
scales tipped right even at the expense of 
throwing into one of them an extraneous 
element. Here we have the lesson, never 
to be lost sight of, that common sense is 
better than cast-iron rules, that the sub- 
stance is greater than the form, and that 
one complete accomplishment is worth 
two broken maxims of deportment. 
Although it has been Mr. Roosevelt’s 
earnest endeavor, in the interest of a broad 
spirit of good citizenship, to obliterate class 
distinctions as far as nature herself would 
permit, and to put all men on a common 
footing before the law, he has been obliged 
at times to recognize the existence of 
classes in order to level and unite them. 
In behalf of the negro, he has striven to 
raise the aims of the race at one social 
extreme by insisting that the colored man 
_ seeking the honors of office should earn 
them, not by organizing partisan factions, 
but by making for himself a worthy place in 
the community in which he lives, so that 
the white people not less than the colored 
should be forced to admit the excellence 
of his conduct, character, and bearing. 
At the opposite extreme he has sounded 
an.alarm to stir the souls of all friends of 
humanity and good’ order, on the subject 
of the lynching mania. ‘This had spread 
through some parts of the country so as 
to make every man with a brown skin a 
suspect by virtue of his color, against whom 
accusation usually meant conviction ; and 
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the President’s protest was based on the 
reasonable consideration that what justice 
was after was the punishment of a crime 
and not the fastening of a stigma upon a 
particular complexion. 

The Indian policy of the Administration 
has been directed toward the emancipation 
of the red man from the shackles fastened 
upon him by the artificial and misdirected 
paternalism of our Government. Strangely 
enough, this situation had grown out of a 
philanthropic desire to protect him from 
the spoilers, which had by degrees degen- 
erated into a benevolent species of slavery. 
Under the new régime, the activities of 


‘the Government are united upon the pur- 


pose of absorbing the Indians, as fast as 
they show themselves competent, into the 
general body politic, on the same terms 
with the non-Indians of all races. We are 
simply substituting nature’s methods for 
the contrivances of opportunism. 

Without ever losing sight of the fact 
that no human being reaches a higher 
plane of life, to stay there, through any 
efforts save his own, Mr. Roosevelt has, 
nevertheiess, given all the encouragement 
he could to popular movements for better- 
ing the condition of the poor through sani- 
tary housing and such other means as were 
not within the unassisted reach of the poor 
themselves. ‘The limitations laid by the 
Constitution upon the functions of the 
Federal Government have prevented his 
carrying into full execution many good 
plans for which he would gladly have stood 
sponsor in both legislation and administra- 
tion. But he has been able to do much 
by the moral influence of his public sup- 
port of certain measures made operative 
in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, where at least they could stand as 
models and studies for the philanthropic 
inspiration of the rest of the country; and 
he has, through governmental agencies 
directly under his control, made independ- 
ent investigations, and procured reports 
of experiments elsewhere, which will be 
of great value in the further stages of each 
enterprise concerned. 

In dealing with the labor problem the 
normality and sanity of the President’s 
position has been repeatedly illustrated. 
It is one of his favorite sayings that he 
has ignored the old economic line of 
cleavage between capital and labor, which 
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simply separates the classes, and estab- 
lished a moral line of cleavage at night 
angles thereto, which leaves the honest 
capitalist and the law-abiding laborer on 
one side and the criminal and vicious ele- 
ments in both classes on the other. ‘The 
leaders of the teamsters’ strike in Chicago 
fancied that because Mr. Roosevelt had 
intervened in the anthracite coal strike a 
few years before, he could be lured into 
taking a hand in theirs. They exper- 
enced a rude shock when, instead of a 
pliant demagogue whom they could man- 
age, they found themselves facing a manly 
public servant, who read the not act to 
their thugs and banditti, and in a ten min- 
utes’ plain talk on the vice of violence left 
their sophistries without a leg to stand on. 
A like surprise awaited the little group of 
agitators who tried to usurp authority in 
the Government Printing Office; for the 
President, though himself a member of a 
labor union and a believer in labor unions 
in their legitimate field, came out flat- 
footed for the open shop, thus compelling 
recognition of the principle that every 
citizen has an equal right with every other 
citizen to earn his living in a factory main- 
tained by the taxation of all the people, 
whether he carries a union card or not. 
President Roosevelt is not a trained 
artist, and does not pretend to be; but in 
details where he feels himself on unfamil- 
iar ground he has the good sense to seek 
the counsels of m*n who know more than 
himself—a particular in which some other 
gentlemen in public life might well profit 
by his example. Thus it comes that in 
affairs artistic the administration of the 
last eight years has some notable achieve- 
ments to its credit. Until 1901 the city 
of Washington made about the same 
amount and character of growth as other 
cities where like conditions prevailed. 
More than one attempt had been made to 
get a beautification movement started, but 
none had received much encouragement 
from the White House. This lethargy 
may have been due in part to the dread 
entertained by some former Presidents of 
being accused of extravagance or getting 
too far in advance of the popular taste. 
The story of how the Burnham Commis- 
sion came to be formed has been told so 
many times in print that I need not repeat 
it here. Suffice it to say that, as far as 


Presidential good-will and encouragement 
could be made a moral force, the Com- 
mission enjoyed it from the start ; indeed, 
the White House itself was turned over 
to them for remodeling, as a symptom of 
the changed conditions which might pres- 
ently be looked for everywhere under their 
plans. When new public buildings were 
to be reared, the President took all the 
responsibility the law allowed him for see- 
ing that they were placed where they 
would not be out of harmony with the 
Commission’s scheme of improvement. 
The new driveway on the river front is 
another monument to the same _ spirit. 
Every noteworthy art exhibition, the 
unveiling of every fine piece of monu- 
mental sculpture, has enjoyed the active 
co-operation of the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt ; and the President regarded it 
as a special privilege to be permitted to 
join in the posthumous tribute recently 
paid, through their diplomatic representa- 
tives, by all the nations of the earth to the 
genius of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

In music the capital has witnessed a 
like advance. ‘This is Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
domain rather than the President’s. It 
was she who instituted the series of musi- 
cales which have punctuated the social 
season for several years, and at which 
some of the most notable artists have been 
glad to appear, as well as some who had 
not yet become famous but had shown 
themselves worthy of such an opportunity. 
It is through these and similar human- 
izing influences that Washington has come 
to be recognized, not only in this country 
but abroad, as a center of the best ele- 
ments there are in American social life. 
It is regarded no longer as a town apart, 
but as-a mirror or epitome of a Nation in 
which every citizen owns a share and 
ought to feel a corresponding pride ; and 
the fact that the people’s President has 
done so much to encourage the plan for 
a City Beautiful has bound the people to 
the idea, so that, into whatever part of 
the country you penetrate, you find there 
good Americans who have either been~to 
Washington or wish to go there “ before 
Teddy goes out,” and who frankly scold 
Congress for not spending money more 
freely for the completion of the work so 
well begun. 

Perhaps the one achievement in state- 
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craft which has attracted more attention 
to President Roosevelt from the whole 
world than any other was the part he 
took in bringing about an honorable peace 
between Russia and Japan. ‘This properly 
belongs in the category of foreign rela- 
tions ; but it had a tremendous influence 
in this country also. I have sat at the 
tables of cattlemen on the great plains 
and sailed in boats on the Pacific where 
I have heard the hard-handed fellows, who 
know “world politics” only as a name, 
discussing this feat with enthusiasm, and 
reading in it the two great facts which 
carried it through—the surprise excited 
when this man who had been dubbed a 
War Lord and described as the enemy of 
international peace interested himself in 
the cause of preventing human bloodshed, 
and the dogged persistency with which he 
kept ignoring rebuffs and banging at the 
obstacles in his way till he turned immi- 
nent failure into glorious triumph. 

At the other extremity of the line of 
illustrations of his personal influence I 
might put the story told me by the 
teacher of one of our far-out-of-the-way 
Indian schools. We had sent her some 
clothing for her pupils, including a few 
garments of khaki, a material unseen by 
them till then. With the instinctive cen- 
servatism of their race, the lads refused to 
wear the new things, and she was at her 
wits’ end till she happened to find among 
her treasures a print showing Colonel 
Roosevelt in his Rough Rider uniform. 
‘She brought this out and hung it up. 
The children studied it with the greatest 
interest. Now,” said the teacher, I’ve 
been trying to ‘get you to dress like 
Roosevelt, and you won't do it, so I shall 
have to send these clothes back to Wash- 
ington.”’ In an instant the whole atmos- 
phere underwent a change. The boys 
fairly tumbled over each other to get 
‘* Roosevelt clothes,” and the girls looked 
unhappy because they could not share in 
the honor. | 

From stopping a war between two 
world powers to lending the magic of his 
name and personality to a pair of khaki 
trousers is a far cry, possibly; but its 
very distance is the best possible evi- 
dence of the way the President’s influence 
has permeated great and little things 
alike, when it came to the popular judg- 
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ment of him and the power of his ex- 
ample. 

This paper is no panegyric. I have 
already spoken of the humanness of the 
Roosevelt administration: I may add 
that it has been human in its faults as 
well as in its virtues. The beauty of it is 
that its faults have themselves been made, 
by indirection, a vehicle of good to the 
people ; for it will be noted as one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s most striking character- 
istics that when he discovers that he has 
made a mistake he has no shamefacedness 
about admitting it and taking the other 
track. This is the manly course, and 
ought to be the common one in every-day 
life ; but unhappily it is so rare as to 
attract notice when it does occur. How 
many men high in public life would have 
attacked such a matter as the Storer 
episode and blown the sensation out of it 
at a single stroke? Extracts from the 
correspondence had been published in the 
hope of damaging his reputation by half- 
told truths. ‘ Give out everything there 
is,’ said the President, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy, ‘“‘and let them make 
the most of it.”” What happened? No 
one had the patience to read the whole 
dreary volume; the comic paragraphers 
rang the changes for a few days on a 
brace of words, and then everybody 
promptly forgot all about the incident. 
The President had simply -tossed a torch 
into the enemy’s magazine and turned all 
their ammunition into smoke with one big 
flash and puff. 

Then there was the controversy over 
the motto on the coins. Unquestionably, 
when he first ordered the omission of “ In 
God We Trust,” he was sincere in his 
belief that the bulk of the American people 
were with him. He thought that the use 
of the sacred name of Deity on the bits of 
metal which pass from hand to hand in 
the daily trade of the people tended to 
promote irreverence, just as does its com- 
mon use in conversation for the enforce- 
ment of the asseverations of a speaker. 
But he found that he had misjudged public 
sentiment, or at any rate that the element 
among the public which makes its senti- 
ment known through the newspapers was 
against him, and he carried his plan no 
further. ‘The same was true of his share 
in the spasm of “ spelling reform” which 
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swept over the country a few years ago. 
Of that instance I speak feelingly, as one 
who was opposed to him but happened to 
be in office, and who in consequence was 
ground between the upper and the nether 
millstones ; for though I persisted in con- 
ducting my correspondence, official as well 
as personal, in the English language as I 
had learned it, the President’s order to the 
Public Printer caused my published docu- 
ments of that period to belie the most 
cherished scholastic preferences of their 
author. But no sooner did he discover 
that he had acted prematurely than he 
revoked his instructions with respect to all 
matter not emanating from his own office. 
From that source, where he reigns supreme, 
there still come to me missives in which 
certain spellings send a chill of horror 
“thru”? my nervous system. Though 
technically defeated, he is obviously undis- 
mayed. 

Moreover, whatever his diversions in 
spelling, Mr. Roosevelt has left his im- 
press on the language of the people in a 
few phrases which will outlast his physical 
life. ‘The square deal,” though drawn 
from the gaming-table, is quoted even in 
the pulpit. ‘ Undesirable citizens” has a 
meaning more potent than any violent 
term of obloquy, and stands at the oppo- 
site extreme from “civic helpfulness.” 
“The strenuous life,”’ which he invented, 
and “the simple life,”’ which he adapted, 
represent the two poles which keep our 
Americanism in equipoise. ‘The deliber- 
ate and malicious falsifiers’’ who have as- 
sailed him have been “ beaten to a frazzle,” 
and the “‘ mollycoddles ”’ have been set to 
study “latitude and longitude among re- 
formers.’’ The admonition, ‘“‘ Don’t squeal, 
don’t flinch ; hit the line hard,” calls up Mr. 
Roosevelt’s passion for out-of-door sports. 
Here I must leave each reader to settle 


for himself the question whether the prize- 
ring, the football field, and the fastnesses 
of big game are the ideal places in which 
to teach sturdy manhood to the young; 
but the phrases drawn from them and 
engrafted into the speech of our every-day 
life by Mr. Roosevelt will undoubtedly 
survive with certain illustrative values even 
among the social element who take no 
delight in their sources. Their real sug- 
gestion, after all, is the importance of pre- 
serving one’s bodily vigor, and letting no 
fear of results prevent any of us from 
taking his share in the rough-and-tumble 
of active life. 

To other hands has been committed the 
task of summarizing the influence of 
President Roosevelt’s administration upon 
our Nation. ‘To mine has fallen a differ- 


ent, possibly a more difficult, but certainly - 


a more sympathetic and congenial one. 
There is a vast difference between a 
Nation and a people. The unit of the 
American Nation is the citizen who handles 
the ballot; the unit of the American peo- 
ple is the home in which the citizen is 
reared. The great work of improving the 
world has often been done where it is 
least seen—at the sheltered fountain-head. 
Public opinion is what rules a republic 
like ours ; at the foundation of all public 
opinion lies popular sentiment, and popu- 
lar sentiment is made in the home rather 
than at the hustings. Hence my feeling 
that, whatever may have been his accom- 
plishments in statecraft, Theodore Roose- 
velt has performed a vastly larger, stronger, 
more important work even than guiding the 
destinies of our Nation; for he has done 
more than any other President to shape 
the thought, the conduct, and the aspira- 
tions of the American people. He found 
them veering away from the good old 
standards, and he has called them back. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY P 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


EIGHTH PAPER 


WHAT CHRIST DOES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


not merely the religion of the New 

Testament, but of the Old Testa- 
ment as well. For the Jewish religion 
and the Christian religion are one: the 
Christian religion is the Jewish religion in 
blossom ; the Jewish religion is the Chris- 
tian religion in bud. This religion of Ju- 
daism and Christianity is the only world 
religion which recognizes mutuality of obli- 
gation between God and man. Other 
religions have recognized that man owes 
something to God; if there is. any other 
world religion that recognizes that God 
owes something to man, I do not know it; 
I think there is none. And yet it is clear 
that the superior owes something to the 
inferior; the king something to his sub- 
jects, the father something to his child, 
the master something to his servant—-God 
something to man. This the Bible recog- 
nizes. ‘The Old Testament and the New 
Testament recognize it by their very ti- 
tles—Old Testament means o/d covenant, 
New ‘Testament means mew covenant. 
Both express this conception that there is 
a mutuality of relationship between God 
and man. While the Bible, on the one 
hand, undertakes to show what God re- 
quires of his children, it undertakes to 
show, on the other, what he will do for his 
children. 

The first thing which the Bible says God 
_will do for his children is reported in the 
first chapter of Genesis, in that account of 
the Creation which the mothers taught 
their children in the land of bondage, be- 
fore as yet Israel had been brought out of 
Egypt into the Holy Land. In that first 
chapter of Genesis it is declared that God 
not only made the world for man, but he 
told m2n to hav> dominion overit: ‘ And 
God ble:sed them, and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and -ubdue it. and have domin- 
ion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing 


that moveth upon the earth.” In Egypt, 
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T this paper by Christianity I mean 


where the people had been taught to wor- 
ship nature—the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the river Nile, the cattle that browsed 
along the Nile, the crocodiles that swam in 
the river, the very beetles that burrowed 
in the sand—there came from mothers to 
their children this instruction: These are 


not your gods; you are gods; God has 


made you in his image, and these gods of 
the Egyptians are your slaves. Make the 
fire your servant; take the sacred cattle 
and have dominion over them. 
Men have read that first chapter of 
Genesis as if it Were a lecture on geology, 
and inquire whether it accords with lec- 
tures on geology to-day. Moses was nota 
lecturer on geology. He was teaching the 
relation of man to God, and the relation 
of God to the world. What he said was 
this: Your relation to the world and God’s 
relation to the world are the same. He 
made the world, and rules it, and he made 
you in his own image that you might rule 
it. Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘ There is a 
power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” So there is a power not our- 
selves that makes for civilization. We 
cannot run any faster than the North 
American Indian, but we can get into a 
car here and land on the other side of the 
continent, traveling forty miles an hour, 
and are rested when we get there. Why? 
Because there is a power not ourselves 
that makes for civilization. We cannot 
swim better than the ancient Greeks, but 
we can get into an ocean steamer and 
land in Liverpool, after five or six days’ 
swimming, invigorated. Why? Because 
there is a power not ourselves that makes 
for civilization. The Oriental woman 
ground the grist, one millstone upon 
another, slowly, laboriously ; we harness 
the water power of the Mississippi and 
make it grind our grist for us, and then 
ship the flour which has been ground for us, 
across the continent. Why? Because there 
is a power not ourselves that makes for 
civilization. God does our drudgery for us. 
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That is the reason why the unintelligent 
workingman never can get large wages; 
he is competing with the Almighty. God 
does our drudgery for us, and sets us free 
for the development of our moral, intel 
lectual, and spiritual powers. 

While the mothers were teaching their 
children that their God made man in his 
own image, and gave him control over the 
natural forces, they taught them another 
lesson in that beautiful story of the Gar- 
den of Eden, which has been spoiled of 
its beauty by our scholastic discussions. 
The power of evil and the power of good in 
this story are set over against each other— 
lawlessness and law, the spirit of disobedi- 
ence to Jehovah and the spirit of loy- 
alty, the one repesented by the serpent, 
man’s companion and enemy, the other 
by God walking in the Garden, man’s 
companion and friend. ‘The spirit of law- 
lessness is deadly; it will embitter life. 
But it will not be victorious. Law will 
conquer lawlessness. ‘The serpent, will 
puncture the heel of humanity, but hu- 
manity will get its heel on the head of the 
serpent and grind it to powder. 

There is a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. The campaign 
of life is not merely the virtuous against 
the vicious, the few against the many; it 
is the spirit of God against the spirit of 
evil. Napoleon saw that when he said, 
Three-fourths of. an army’s success in 
war is due to the moral character of its 
soldiers. General Kuropatkin saw that, 
for he quoted that sentence of Napoleon 
as a reason why the Japanese had de- 
feated the Russians. It is said that the 
liquor shop, the gambling hell, the house 
of lust, have come to stay. That is not 
true. The liquor shop, the gambling hell, 
the house of lust, have not come to 
stay. What has come to stay is the cour- 
age that fights them—and it is going to 
stay until the heel of the man has ground 
the head of the serpent to powder. When 
Napoleon said, ‘‘ God is on the side of the 
strong battalions,” he was an_ infidel; 
when Frederick Douglass said, “ One 
with God is a majority,” he was a believer. 

If we were sure of ourselves, we might 
be sure of our ultimate victory. But we 
are not sure of ourselves. Whatever else 
we may agree to, there is one article not 
m the creed, but in the General Confes- 


sion, that all can agree to—‘‘ We have 
done the things that we ought not to have 
done, and we have left undone the things 
that we ought to have done.” We enter 
into our life struggle as those that carry a 
ball and chain attached to their ankles. 
The dead past clings to us, and we cannot 
get away from it. Then to us tomes the 
third promise of God, the promise to 
relieve men from that past: 

Who is a God like unto thee, that par- 
doneth iniquity, and passeth by the trans- 
oe of the remnant of his heritage? 

e retaineth not his anger forever, because 
he delighteth in mercy. He will turn again 
he will have compassion upon us; he will 
subdue our iniquities ; and thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the sea. — 

Everywhere outside of Judaism, and to 
a considerable extent inside of Judaism, 
when those words were uttered, men 
thought that God was hostile to them; 
their enemy, because they had wronged 
him and done him evil; an enemy whose 
wrath must be appeased by sacrifice or 
a just Lawgiver whose law must be satis- 
fied by penalty. The great religions of 
the world were trying to find their way to 
God, to find something that should soften 
his hard heart, or lighten the obligations 
of his inexorable law. The language of 
religion everywhere was the language of 
sacrifice. This religion of sacrifice crept 
into the Jewish Church from paganism, 
and the Jewish priests taught that the 
only way to God was by appeasing his 
wrath or satisfying his law by sacrifice. 
And yet God never required sacrifice. 
God simply said, Do justly, love mercy, 
walk humbly with thy God. The whole 
sacrificial system, as borrowed from pagan 
laws and wrought into Judaism, was like 
the paganism that we have borrowed and 
wrought into our Christian churches. 
Napoleon said, “ Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Cossack.” So it may still 
be said, ‘‘ Scratch a Christian and you will 
find a pagan.” We are only half Chris- 
tianized. 

The message of God in the Bible is this : 
There is no war between the soul that 
sins and God, no wall to be pierced, no 
chasm to be bridged. God goes after the 
wandering, as the shepherd after the 
sheep ; as the woman after the coin; as 
the father to meet the returning prodigal. 
Lost soul! What is a lost soul? Turn 
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to the fifteenth chapter of Luke and see 
what Jesus means by a lost soul. What 
is a lost coin? A coin not yet found. 
What is a lost sheep? A sheep not yet 
found. What is a lost son? A son not 
yet found. “My son was lost and is 
found.”” Whereas the old paganism said 
we must offer sacrifice to God if we would 
win his favor, the answer comes back to 
us from the Bible, No! It is God that 
offers a great sacrifice that he may win 
you. That is the message of Christianity. 
Is it the suffering and tears of the child 
that win a reluctant love from the mother, 
or is it the self-sacrifice of the mother 
that wins its way to the child’s heart? Is 
it the self-sacrifice of the ignorant and 
vicious in the crowded slum that wins 
the missionary woman who goes to the 
social settlement to serve them, or is 
it the self-denying service of the woman 
who goes to serve them that wins them 
from their vice and their ignorance to 
purity and truth? 

All this may be true, and yet the past 
remains. God may remember it, but I 
cannot forget it. He may not punish me, 
but how can I escape my own self-punish- 
ment? His promise may remove my fear 
of the future, but not my remorse for the 
past. I shot a poisoned arrow into the 
heart of my wife. I cannot draw it out; 
nor can he. I did a dishonest thing; I 
cannot undo it; nor can he. I can pay 
the money back, but I cannot undo the 
dishonesty. The past is past; not even 
God can change it. 

“The Moving Finger writes; and having 
writ, © 
Moves on; nor all your some Foxe Wit 


Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it.” 


That is true. Not even Almighty God 
can make the past other than it is. 

But God can bring good out of our 
evil, and he often does. This is the 
fourth promise of the God of Israel, the 
Christ of the Old Testament and of the 
New. What an awful tragedy was the 
Civil War; brother against brother for 
four years clasping each other’s throat, 
whose hands should have been clasped in 
fraternal embrace; hate, fire, passion 
sweeping over the country with desolation 
and carrying poverty and wretchedness 


everywhither; what an awful crime ine 
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some and awful folly in others! And yet, 
before the Civil War, the North despised 
the South as braggarts and the South 
despised the North as shopkeepers ; each 
said, The other will never fight. That 
war taught us mutual respect, and so has 
brought us together in a fraternal fellowship 
we never knew before. The blood of the 
martyrs has been the cement of the Nation, 
for God has brought good out of our sowing 
of evil. The greatest single crime ever per- 
petrated in history was that when Judas and 
Pilate and Caiaphas conspired to slay the 
innocent. And out of that conspiracy the 
world’s redemption was wrought. Our 
sins need not separate us from God; he 
will come for us and take us to himself if 
we will but let him. And we need not 
carry, like the memory of the past, a ball 
and chain attached to our ankles; out of 
evil he can and will bring good. What 
the God of the Bible says in effect to us 
is this: Repair as far as you can the evil 
you have done. Learn all that you can 
from the mistakes and sins you have 
committed. Then leave me to take care 
of your past. Try never so hard, you can 
do nothing to change it. I will take care 
of the past. Forget it; live in the 
present, and for the future. 

But the present and the future also are 
burdens to us. ‘The General Confession 
says not only, ‘‘ We have done the things 
we ought not to have done, and we have 
left undone the things we ought to have 
done,” but also, ‘“‘ There is no health in us.” 
The evil is still there. And the conscious- 
ness that it is there fills us with apprehen- 
sion for the future. This sense of evil in 
us, this apprehension of sins into which tit 
will lead us, an apprehension so great as 
to lead sometimes to despair, this is the 
last and greatest enemy of all. And 
to meet this enemy with courage born 
of hope the God of the Old Testament 
and of the New equips us. 

Though your sins be as scarlet, _ shall 


be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. 


What shall be white like snow? The 
sins. What shall be like wool? The sins. 
There is very little promise in the Bible of 
deliverance from penalty. There is little, 
if any, hope held out of escape from the 
natural consequences of wrong-doing. 
But there are reiterated and constant 
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promises of deliverance from sin. “ This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood 
which is shed for many for the remission 
of—sins.” ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, 
his Son, cleanseth us from—all sins.” 
“The Lamb of God, which taketh away— 
the sins of the world.” ‘“ Though your— 
sins. be as scarlet, they [the sins] shall be 
white like wool.” Is this possible? Can 
our sins become virtues ? 

It has sometimes been said that there 
is no good in man. It would be truer to 
say that there is no evil in him. For 
there is nothing in man which is inherently 
evil; nothing which cannot be directed to 
a good purpose and made to serve a 
beneficent end. Vice is virtue misplaced. 
Appetite! Is that a vice? There are some 
men, readers of this paper, who would 
better eat less than they do; but there 
are others whose doctors wish them to eat 
more than they do. Some have too much 
appetite, and some not appetite enough. 
Appetite is a virtue ; it is the misdirection 
and misuse of appetite that is a vice. 
Approbativeness—is that a sin? A man 
without any care for the opinions of others 
is a man without sympathy; he cannot 
understand other men. Pride—is that a 
sin? A man without pride! He is not 
to be found. Such a creature is not a 
man; he has not a vertebrate column. 
Acquisitiveness—is that a sin? Acquisi- 
tiveness, which is a seed of all manner 
of evil, is also a seed of all manner of 
good. It drives the busy wheels of in- 
dustry, and sets us all a-working. What 
our God says is this: Not only will I allow 
no sin you have committed to separate 
you from me; not only will I pluck the 
evil out of your evil doing and make it 
bring forth good, but I will make the evil 
in you a good if you will let me. ‘The 
catechism I studied as a boy told me that 
Moses was the meekest man. But when 
he brought that Egyptian to the ground 
with one blow and killed him, I do not 
believe he was the meekest man on earth. 
What is meekness? Meekness is passion 
tamed. And because Moses had this 
power of passion, he had in him a power 
of patience. A rhinoceros is not patient. 
Patience is, first of all, the power to feel, 
and, secondly, the power to keep that 
feeling in control. David, ruddy-faced, 
full of blood, with all the qualities of a 


passionate nature, his great sin a great 
passion, yet was the sweet singer of Israel. 


Paul, brought up a Pharisee, and never—. 


as his letters, carefully read, clearly show— 
never losing his pride, was yet the chosen 
instrument to break Pharisaism down. 
Luther the monk, trained in all the ascetic 
philosophy of his age, was the one chosen to 
blow the blast of freedom that should set 
Europe free. John B. Gough, the hard 
drinker, two or three times the victim of 
delirium tremens, was the man chosen to 
preach the gospel of temperance. Your 
sins shall be made white. You say, If I 
had the temperament of my friend here, 
I could be a Christian, but with my tem- 
perament I cannot be a Christian, and I 
cannot change my temperament. God 
does not wish us to change our tempera- 
ments ; he wishes us to give such direction 
to the temperaments we have that they 
shall serve our fellow-man. 

This, then, is what I believe Christ does 
for those who believe in him—the Christ 
of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament ; the Christ who was the friend 
and companion of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, the Christ who has been the 
living leader of his Church and the per- 
sonal friend of all who have accepted his 
friendship and of many who have really 
accepted it without knowing that they 
have done so—the Christ who is the Spirit 
of Humanity, the Power not ourselves 
that makes for  righteousnesss, . our 
better selves, the Christ whose supremest 
historical manifestation was in Jesus of 
Nazareth, but who has been manifest in 
all who, filled with like spirit, have been 
trying to do his work. I quote again his 
own definition of his mission: ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to proclaim glad tidings to 
the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty those that are bruised by oppression.” 
To those who give themselves to this work 
Christ promises a divine companionship. 
He says in effect: You shall conquer. 
The powers for you are greater than all 
the powers against you. You are work- 
ing with the Eternal. You need not fear 
what men can do. You need not be hin- 
dered by self-reproaches because of your 
own blunders or your own sins. God will 
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take care of the consequences of your 
misconduct, that you may give yourself to 
the present for the future. You need not 
divide your energies between seeking the 
fellowship of God and rendering service 
to your fellow-men. The way to fellow- 
ship with God is by rendering service to 
your fellow-man. You need not dread 
your own inherited or acquired qualities. 
In this divinely appointed service you will 
find your weaknesses becoming strength 
and your vices becoming virtues. To give 
one’s self to the service of others is the way 
to insure a readjustment of our own ill- 
adjusted and ill-balanced powers. 

If you do not believe this, you can still 
do good work for the world, but you will 
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be more or less hampered by remorse for 
the past and apprehension for the future. 
If you do believe this, you will be saved 
from remorse for the past and from ap- 
prehension for the future, and you will 
find in your conscious fellowship with the 
Eternal a perpetual spring of health and 
strength, a fountain of eternal youth of 
the spirit, and a joy and a freedom in 
your life of service which he who has not 
the consciousness of that fellowship can- 
not know. This is what is meant by 
being “ saved by faith.”’ 

In the next and closing paper of this 
series I shall try to indicate in outline 
what Christianity has done for the 
world, 


ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY TRAMP’ 
BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


THIRD ADVENTURE 
THE GNOME 


ET us now recall a certain adven- 

ture among the moonshiners. 

When I walked north from At- 

lanta Easter morning on Peachtree Road, 

orchards were flowering everywhere. Res- 

urrection songs flew across the road 
from humble blunt steeples. 

Stony Mountain, miles to the east, Kene- 
saw on the western edge of things, and all 
the rest of the rolling land made the begin- 
ning of a gradual ascent by which I was 
to climb the Blue Ridge. The road 
mounted the watershed between the Atlan- 


-tic and the Gulf. 


An old man took me into his wagon for 
a mile. I asked what sort of people I 
would meet on the Blue Ridge. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ They make blockade whisky 
up there. But if you don’t go around 
hunting stills by the creeks or in the 
woods away from the road, they’ll be 
awful glad to see you. They are all 
moonshiners, but if they likes a man they 
loves him, and they’re as likely to get to 
lovin’ you as not.” 


! For earlier adventures see The Outlook of January 
2 and January 9 last. 


When I was truly in the mountains, six 
days north of Atlanta, a day’s journey 
from the last struggling railway, the road 
wound into a certain high, uninhabited 
valley. ‘Iwo days back, at the falls of 
Talulah, I had invested seventy-five cents 
in brogans made of the thickest leather. 
I had thought they were conquered the 
first day. But now one of them bit a 
piece out of my heel. Though it was fairly 
warm weather, when I rested five minutes 
the brogans stiffened like cooling metal. 

At Talulah and before there had been 
many waterfalls. I had passed splendid 
half-days rioting among them with the 
birds. ‘The desire for such consolation 
was in me now. But the little streams I 
crossed scarcely afforded a drink. Their 
dried borders had the footprints of swine 
on them. So I hobbled forward. 

Lameness affects one’s vision. Now 
when the landscape was open the ragged 
sky-line was a malignant green. The 
thick woods were the dregs of the land- 
scape, fit haunt of the acorn-grubbing sow. 
The road following the ridges was a mon- 
ster’s spine. 
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About four o’clock in the afternoon I 
dragged myself in sight of the first mortal 
since daybreak. He seemed like a gnome 
as he -watched me across the furrows. 
And so he was, despite his red-ripe cheeks. 
The virginal mountain apple tree blossom- 
ing overhead, half covering the toad-like 
cabin, was out of place. It should have 
been some fabulous, man-devouring devil- 
bush from the tropics, some monstrous 
work of the enemies of God. 

The child, just in her teens, helping the 
Gnome to plant sweet potatoes, had in 
her life planted many and eaten few. She 
was a crouching lump of earth. Her 
father dug the furrow. She did the plant- 
ing, shoveling the dirt with her hands. 
Her face was sodden as any in the slums 
of Chicago. She ran to the house a rag- 
ged girl, and came back a homespun girl, 
a quick change. It must not be counted 
against her that she did not wash her face. 

The Gnome talked to me meanwhile. 
He had made up his mind about me. “I 
guess you want to stay all night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The next house is fifteen miles away. 
You are welcome, if what we have is good 
enough for you. My wife is sick, but she 
will not let you be any bother.” 

I wanted to be noble and-walk on. But 
[ persuaded myself my feet were as sick 
as the woman. I stayed. 

I gave his hoe-handle a Sherlock 
Holmes glance. It was two feet short 
and had .been whittled a little round. It 
was an awkward instrument. 

We were met at the door by one my 
host called brother Joseph—a towering 
shape with an upper lip like a walrus, 
armed with tusk-like mustaches. He was 
silent as King Log. 

But the Gnome said, “‘ I have saved up 
a month of talk since the last stranger 
came through.” With ease, with sim- 
plicity of word, with I know not how much 
guile, he gave fragments of his life: how 
he had lived in this log house always ; how 
his first wife died ; how her children were 
raised by this second wife and married 
off; how they now enjoyed their second 
family. He showed me the broken-off 
piece of the hoe handle. “I broke that 


hoe over a horse’s head the last time I 
was drunk. I always get crazy when I’m 
drunk, When I come to, 1 do not re 
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member anything. The last time I was 
drunk I fought with my cousin. When I 
knocked down his horse, he drew his knife 
on me, and I drew this knife on him.” ° 
He showed the knife. “They tell me we 
fought all over this place. My wife said 
I fought like a wild boar. I cut my cousin 
up pretty bad. But he skipped the coun- 
try, for he cut out one of my lungs and 
two of my ribs. I lost two buckets of 
blood. It took the doctor a long time to 
put my insides back in place.” 

From this hour forward he struggled 
between the luxury of being even more 
confidential and the luxury of being cau- 
tious like a lynx. I squirmed. Despite 
his abandon he was watching me. 

I put one hand in my pocket. I found 
a diversion, a pair of eyeglasses. I had 
chanced on them in the bushes at Talu- 
lah. The droop of his eyelids as he put 
them on was exquisite. He paced the 
floor. I had a review of his appearance. 
He had once been round as a keg, but 
was now like a thick twist of tobacco, 
burned out by too sharp whisky. The 
babies clapped their hands as he swelled. 
He was like a third-rate Sunday-school 
teacher in a frock-coat in the presence 
of the infant class. He was glad to keep 
the glasses, yet asked questions with a 
double meaning, implying I had stolen 
them in Atlanta and fled these one hun- 


dred miles. We were gay rogues, and 
we knew it. 
“Get up! Make some coffee and 


supper!” he shouted to the figure in 
the black corner of the cabin, on the bed. 
He kept his jaw tight on his pipe, speak- 
ing to her thereafter in the Gnome lan- 
guage. She replied in kind, snorting and 
mufiling her words, without moving lips 
or tongue, and keeping her teeth on her 
snuff-stick. She stumbled up, groaning, 
with both hands on her head. She had 
once been a woman. She had lived with 
this thing too long. All the trappings 
that make for home had grown stale and 
weird about her. The scraps of rag 
carpet on the floor were rat-eaten. The 
red calico window curtains were vilely 
dirty, from the years of dust and the leak — 
of many rains. The benches were bat- 
tered, unsteady. The door-latch was gone. 
The door was held in place by a stone. 


She stood before me, her hair hanging 
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straight across her face, or down her col- 
lar, or flying about, or tied behind in a 
dreadful knot. She stood before me, but 
as long as I was in that house she did not 


‘look at me, she did not speak to me. 


There was no stove. The Gnome said, 
‘“‘ Wife don’t like astove. She had rather 
cook the way she learned.” | 

We rolled in the back-log for her, and 
coaxed up the embers. We sat at one 
side of the hearth. We exchanged boast- 
ful adventures. She crawled into the 
fireplace to nurse the corn bread and cof- 
fee and pork to perfection, and place the 
Dutch oven right. 


Have you heard your grandmother | 


speak of the Dutch oven? It is a squat 
kettle which is set in the embers. When 
it is hot, the biscuit dough is put in and 
the lid replaced. Slowly the biscuits be- 
come ambrosia. Slowly the watching cook 
is baked. 

The devil was in my host. -By his 
coaxing hospitality he made it seem natu- 
ral that a woman deadly sick should serve 
us. The rest of the family could wait. 
It did not matter if the tiny one cried and 
pulled the mother’s skirt. She smote it 
into silence and fear, then carried it to 
the black corner where the potato-planter 
herded the rest of the babies, helped by 
King Log, the Walrus-headed. 

The Gnome said, “‘ I have quit drinking 
ever since I had that fight I told you 
about. Ido not dare drink. So I take 
coffee.”’ 

You should have seen him flooding 
himself with that black coffee, drinking 
from a yellow bowl. I said to myself, 
‘He will surely return to liquor anon. 


Then he will beat his wife again. He’ 


will drive his children into the woods. 
This woman must fight the battle for her 
offspring till her black snake-hair is white. 
Maybe that insane knife will go suddenly 
into her throat. She may die with her 
hair black—and red.”’ 

We ate with manly leisure. We were 
sated. The mother prepared a second 
meal, and called the group from the black 
corner. She prepared her: own. I can 
see her yet at the fire, the heavy arm 
shielding her face, her hunched figure a 
knot of roots. She has a palpable mys- 
tery about her, making her worthy of a 
portrait by some new Rembrandt. It is 
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the tragic mystery born of the isolation of 
the Blue Ridge and the juice of the Indian 
corn. Let us not forget the weapon with 
which she fights the flame—the quaint, 
long shovel. 

Let us watch her at the table, breaking 
her corn bread alone, her puffy eyelids 
closed, her cheek-bones seeming to cut 
through the skin. There is something of 
the eagle in her aspect, because of her 
Roman nose and her hands moving like 
talons. It is not corn bread that she tears 
and devours as though to destroy it. She 
is consuming her enemiés, which are 
Weariness, Squalor, Flat and Unprofitable 
Memory, Spiritual Death. She is seek- 
ing to forget that the light of the hearth- 
stone that falls on her dirty but beautiful 
babies is kindled in Hell. 

The Gnome spoke of his hogs. A 
Middle West farmer can talk hogs, and 
the world will admire him the more. But 
a natural swineherd dare not. It is self- 
betrayal. 

My host grew affectionate, grandfa- 
therly. He told of asolid acre of mica on 
top of a mountain. He speculated that 
itwas a mile deep. He put a chunk into 
my pocket, for me to carry to Asheville 
to interest great capitalists. He offered 
me fifty per cent of the profits. 

I drew out a copy of the booklet I had 
carried with me through the South, leav- 
ing it at each stopping-place as a hint of 
my gratitude for the free lodging and 
meals. Except for hunger in Tampa and 
Atlanta, I had made my way gayly in this 
fashion. I told the adventures of the 
booklet to the Gnome. . Then he read the 
book with the “specs.” (He was proud 
of having learned to read out of the Bible, 
with no schooling.) I explained the fool- 
ish tale as he read: How a youth escaped 
the every-day earth on enchanted wings, 
and flew to a star on the borders of Chaos, 
west of the Universe. I told of the 
strange fruit he found there, and how he 
brought back the fruit to the lady that 
sent him. He looked at me with con- 
ceited shrewdness. 

“TI played hooky myself when I was 
a kid. I rode and walked forty-five miles 
that day. I was mighty glad to get back 
to my mammy the day after. Never 
wanted to run away again.” He shook 
his pipe atme. ‘ You are just a runaway 
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boy, that’s what you are!” He said 
something favorable about me to his wife, 
in the Gnome language. She stood up. 
She shrilled back a caution. She showed 
her dirty teeth at him. But there was 
something he was bursting to tell. He 
was essentially too reckless to conceal a 
secret long, even a life-and-death secret. 
He began: 

‘“‘T still raise a little corn.”’ 

The Walrus gave a sort of watch-dog 
bark. The Gnome reluctantly aceepted 
the caution. He pointed to a bed in the 
corner farthest from the black corner of 
the room, 

“ That’s for you.” 

‘“Isn’t there a shed or a_corn-crib 
where I can sleep ?” 

“No, you don’t get out of this house 
to-night. There aren’t any sheds or cribs.” 

I looked helplessly around that single- 
room cabin. Not fear, but modesty, over- 
came me. I was expected to retire first. 
jut King Log, the Walrus, perceiving my 
difidence, set me an example. He rap- 
idly hauled in a couch off the porch and 
tumbled into it, first undressing as far as 
his underwear. With a quilt almost to his 
chin and covering his pretty pink feet, he 
was a decent spectacle. 

Happily I also wore underwear, and 
was soon under my quilt. I stole a look 
at the potato-planter. I realized that she 
was the maiden present. Be pleased, O 
brothers, to observe that she has been 
iware of her age and state. She has 
huddled up to the fire, with her back to 
us; she has hidden her face on her knees. 
At last she piles ashes on the fire, and 
finds a place in the black corner in the cot 
full of children... Her father and mother 
take the cot between. 

Next morning was Sunday, a week 
since Easter. Only when a man has sadly 
mangled feet and blood heated by many 
weeks of adventure can he find luxury 
such as I found in the icy stream next 
morning. The divine rivulet on the far 
side of the field had been misnamed Mud 
Creek. It was clear as a diamond. 


Always carrying a piece of soap in my 
hip pocket, I was able to take a complete 
scour. Not content with this (pardon 
me), I did scrub shirt, socks, underwear, 
and bandanna. I hung them on the bushes 
and bathed again, thanking God for the 


wind. ‘Taking the Credentials of Civiliza- 
tion from my coat pocket, namely, hand- 
mirror, razor, tooth-brush, and comb, I 
made myself into a gentleman. 
again, just waiting for my clothes to dry. 
I thanked God for the sun. I tore up 
my bandanna and bound up my feet, so 
they did not trouble me for the next six 
hours. When I dressed at last, my clothes 
were a little damp, but I knew an hour’s 
walking in the bright day would put all to 
rights. As I put aside the bushes, I saw 
a crib-like structure that made me shake 
more than the damp clothes. Was it a 
still, or was it not a still? 

In my innocence I could not tell. But 
I remembered the warning, “ Don’t go 
pokin’ round huntin’ stills by the creeks.” 

As I hurried to the house my host care- 
lessly appeared from the region of my 
bathing-place. He was whittling with his 
historic knife. I suppose he had noted 
my actions enough to restore his confi- 
dence. Anyway, the shame of being un- 
washed was his only visible emotion. He 
said : 

*T always bathe in hot water.” 

“So do I, when I am not on the 
road.” 

Still he was abashed. He took an 
enormous chew of tobacco to vindicate 
himself. 

After breakfast the wife helped the 
Walrus to drag the cot out of doors. 
When she was alone on the porch I told 
her how sorry I was she had been obliged 
to cook for me. I thanked her for her 
toil. But she hurried away, without 
a pause or a glance. She kissed one 
of those miry-faced babies. She walked 
into the house, leaving me smirking at the 
hills. She growled something to the host. 
He came forth. He pointed out the road, 
over the mountains and far away. He 
broke off a blossoming apple sprig and 
whittled it. 

** So you’ve been to Atlanta ?”’ he asked. 

Yes.” 

“T was there once. What hotel did 
you use ?” 

* William’s House, number two.” 

“T was in the United States hotel.” 

Still I was stupid. He continued: 

was there two years.” 

He put on the glasses. He threw 
down the apple sprig, and, looking over 
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the glasses, spat skillfully at each 
blossom. 

‘‘T was in the United States hotel for 
making blockade whisky. I don’t make 
it any more.” - He spat again. ‘I don’t 
even go fishin’ on Sunday, unless—”’ 

He had made up his mind that I was a 
customer, not a detective. 

** Unless what ?” 

“Unless a visitor wants a mess of 
fish.”’ 

But I did not want a mess of fish. I 
offered what little money I had for my 
night’s lodging. This he declined with 
real pride. 

As I walked away, I thought of the 
wife. If she screams when seven devils 
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enter into the Gnome, no one outside the 
house will hear but the apple tree. If she 
weeps, only the wind in the chimney will 
understand. If she seeks justice and the 
law, King Log, the Walrus, is her uncer- 
tain refuge. If she desires mercy, the 
emperor of that valley,the king above 
King Log, is a venomous serpent, even 
the Worm of the Still. 

But now the Road unwound in glory. I 
walked away from those serpent-bitten 
dominions for that time. I was one with 
the air of the sweet heavens, the light of 
the ever-enduring sun, the abounding 
stillness of the forest, and the inscrutable 
Majesty brooding on the mountains, the 
Majesty whom ignorantly we worship. 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF A STATESMAN’S 
HOME LIFE 


BY ELBERT 


aversion to feminine vocations the 

just published “‘ Letters of Mrs. James 
G. Blaine”? are particularly instructive, 
touching, and inspiring. ‘They give a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Blaine’s life little known to 
most people. 

No one who has not lived behind the 
scenes of a successful man’s life, especially 
of a man successful in public life, quite 
graspsethe true significance of the woman’s 
share in that success. Mrs, Gladstone 
meant more to her husband’s success than 
is generally realized. As Mrs. Beale grace- 
fully says in the preface to these letters : 

With gratitude I realize that she, who 
never gave a thought to herself, living only 
in the lives of others, who was content to be 
used, absorbed, obliterated if need be, in her 


service of love, lives once more in these 
rescued leaves, in her forcefulness, her hon- 


[T° this day of suffragettes and feminine 


‘ esty, her humor, and her splendid courage 


that was so cruelly tried. 

It is worth while to be permitted to 
glance into the Blaine home, where seven 
children were born and where a woman’s 

‘Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine. Edited by 


Harriet S. Blaine Beale. 2 vols. Duffield & Co., 
New York. $4. 


F. BALDWIN 


stout heart and brains were ever ready for 
the burdens laid upon them. For instance : 


I have had three dinners this last week 
got ready for Governor Coburn—Tuesday 
hursday, and Friday. Friday he came, an 
our Father and he had a very satisfactory 
usiness interview. Yesterday John Rice 
was here todinner. I seem to have resumed 
all my cares. The baby is four weeks old 
to-day. My nurse has been gone a week. I 
go down to all my meals, cheer your Father 
if he is down-hearted, coax him out of 
medicines and into food, am all things to all 
moods. Then I do the marketing through 
George, overlook sewing, keep the children 
in abeyance as much as I can, and over all 
and through all care for the little baby, 
who is too young, I think, to be trusted to a 
nurse. I was never intended for anything 
but an old-fashioned woman, all hands. The 
modern idea, and the better, is to be the 
head, and let others serve for hands. 


The hurry and bustle of Washington 
life, amid all sorts of difficulties, are 
reflected in the following : 


This is the day of the Sackville-West and 
President dinner, and as I have no cook but 
Caroline, and only one man, and only Maggie 
for a chambermaid, I shall be heartily glad 
when it is over. I have gone over the b l of 
fare till my head swims, and no doubt I am 
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borrowing a great deal of trouble, besides 
weakening everybody’s confidence in the 
dinner. 


And the hurry and bustle of political life 
during an election are thus described : 


It is easy to bear now, but the click-click 
of the telegraph, the shouting through the 
telephone in response to its never-to-be-satis- 
fied demand, and the unceasing murmur of 
men’s voices, coming up through the night 
to my room, will never go out of my memory 
—while over and above all, the perspiration 
and chills into which the conflicting re- 
ports constantly threw the physical part of 
one, body and soul alike rebelling against 
the restraints of nature, made an experience 
not to be voluntarily recalled. 


Interesting figures now crowd the stage 
—Grant, Colfax, Hannibal Hamlin, Zach- 
ary Chandler, Banks, Conkling, Evarts, but 
of course always James G. Blaine. Of 
him, whose confidant and adviser she was, 
and of his political aspirations and dis- 
appointments, Mrs. Blaine wrote, in a letter 
to their friend Joseph H. Manley : 


The only tears I have shed in all this bitter 
time have been over your letter. I could 
not read unmoved what you say of him, for 
you confirm what I have always said—that 
those who know him most love him best. 
I dare to say he is the best man I have ever 
known. Do not misunderstand me. I do 
not say he is the best man that ever lived, 
but that of all the men whom I have thor- 
oughly known he is the best. You must not 
think, dear Joe, from the tone in which I 
write, that we are cast down, or, if cast down, 
discouraged. But can one tread the wine- 
press so long alone and not some time give 
out? 

I have never been enthusiastic for the 
nomination. The intensest feeling I had was 
that it should not go to Bristow. But nowl 
want Mr. Blaine to have it, and to go to it, as 
it were, on men’s shoulders. I hate to hate, 
but I am in danger of that feeling now. 


Mrs. Blaine was not at all confident that 
her husband would do better in the Con- 
vention of 1880 than he had done in 1876. 
Wide-awake, clever, and ambitious as she 
was, she was constrained to write thus to 
one of her daughters : 


I do not know what to say to you about 
the week of the convention and coming home. 
I wish you would conclude, yourself, to stay. 
I am almost sure a combination will be made 
against your Father, and then I would rather 
you were in Farmington. You must write to 
yous Father personally and let him decide. I 

ave thought lately he would get it, but now 
I am very doubtful. His rivals are desper- 
ate. 


Then came that day in 1881 when the 
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cry resounded all over Washington, ‘‘ The 
President is assassinated !”’ 


Emmons flew, for we all remembered with 
one accord that his Father was with him. By 
the time I.reached the door | saw that it must 
be true—everybody on the street, and wild. 
Mrs. Sherman got a carriage and we drove 
over to the White House. fF ound the streets 
in front jammed and the doors closed, but 
| let us through and in. The President 
still at the station, so drove thitherward. 
Met the mounted police clearing the avenue 
then the ambulance; turned and followe 
into that very gateway where, on the fourth 
of March, we had watched him enter. I stood 
with Mrs. MacVeagh in the hall, when a 
dozen men bore him above their heads, 
stretched on a mattress, and as he saw us 
and held us with his eye, he kissed his hand 
to us—I thought I should die. And when 
they brought him into his chamber and had 
laid him on the bed, he turned his eyes to 
me, beckoned, and when I went to him pulled 
me down, kissed me again and again, 
and said, “ Whatever happens, I want you to 
ope to look out for Crete”—the name 

e always gives his wife. “Don’t leave me 
until Crete comes.” I took my old bonnet 
off and just stayed. I never left him a 
moment. Whatever happened in the room 
I never blenched, and the day will never pass 
from my memory. 


Two days later she writes : 


After brea‘cfast I went with your Father to 
the White .iouse, and finding that their 
arrangements for nursing were all made for 
the day, I came immediately away and have 
not been there since. It is not in me to sit 
around in those public rooms unless I can be 
of service. It looks as though Gaffy — 
field] would live. He is now, six o'clock, 
still comfortable, and has asked for beef- 
steak. They will not, of course, let him have 
it; but if they would, it ought not to come 
from the hite House kitchens. Such 
tough leather as they had there for breakfast 
the other morning is a disgrace to the cattle 
on a thousand hills. 


Garfield was followed in the White 
House by Arthur, and Blaine was followed 
at the State Department by Frelinghuysen. 
Mrs. Blaine apparently had little liking for 
either of these newcomers. Of the first 
she says : 

If you remember the description of Arthur, 
as given by Mr. Hurlburt of the World, at 
Sam Ward’s dinner, when Orville Baker was 
present, would have a very correct idea 
ofhim. I do not think he knows everything. 
He can quote a verse of poetry or a page 
from Dickens and Thackeray, but these are 
only leaves springing from a root out of dry 
ground. His vital forces are not fed, and 
very soon he has given out his all. I hardly 
know whether we are on terms with him. 
The last time I saw him was at Mrs. Ban- 
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